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A Better Life 


“I thought a lot about how someone very old is the last living individual to have 
known some person or cluster of people. When that person dies, the whole 
cluster dies too, vanishes from the living memory. I wonder who that person will 
be for me. Whose death will make me truly dead?” 

— Irvin D. Yalom, Love's Executioner and Other Tales of Psychotherapy 


Julius Caesar lived and died about 2000 years ago. 
In his life he had a mountain of unfulfilling relationships 
with partners he didn’t love, was required to command 
the death of thousands, and his letters were the subject of 
hundreds of Latin high school students’ scorn. Despite 
these horrendous shortcomings, Caesar did something 
almost no one can do; he will be remembered forever. At 
the very least, he will be remembered for as long as 
humans exist. People will continue to study his tactics, 
his life, and yes, even his horrendously written letters to 
Cicero, until the end of time. Caesar has achieved what 
artists, alchemists and statesmen the world over tirelessly 
tried to achieve: immortality. He achieved immortality, but 
at the cost of his own happiness. He ruled over the largest 
empire the world would see until Britain came along 1000 
years later, commanding massive armies, and 
annihilating the Gauls, but he did not lead a fulfilling life 
by any modern definition. He had few truly fulfilling 
relationships. Despite his three wives and three 
(legitimate) children, it’s likely he couldn’t trust anyone as 
a friend, and ultimately, he died by the hands of his own 
senate. 

Alternatively, consider a middle-aged man, let’s 
name him Moe. Moe has a spouse he loves very deeply, 
some children maybe, a large circle of friends who he 
supports, and who support him. He goes to church every 
Sunday, and even helps out at the monthly food drive 
with his men’s group. He works a boring office job during 
the week, but it pays extremely competitively. He uses the 
money to support his children and pay for their first cars, 
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their college education, and eventually Christmas gifts for 
his grandchildren. Moe dies after 80 years having 
contributed very little to the annals of history, but he dies 
surrounded by people who love him. Sure, his life was 
mundane, but he was happy for most of it. He was loved 
for his entire life because he was a good person. So, who 
lived a better life, Moe, or Gaius Julius Caesar? 

Certainly, Moe didn’t leave anything behind, he 
never built any great works, his face won’t be found on 
any coins by future historians, but for the next two 
generations, his family will talk about him in a positive 
way. Of course, no one knows much about their great¬ 
grandfather aside from maybe their name, or if they 
committed an interesting crime while they were alive (as is 
the case with mine, a bootlegger named Georgio). Caesar 
on the other hand added something to the world that 
wasn’t there before him. He was a brilliant general, orator 
and politician. Under his command, such profound 
changes occurred in his republic, that after his death, he 
was literally given the title of a god: Diuus Iulius, “The 
Deified Julius”. Does this mean Moe’s life was worse, even 
though he died surrounded by those he loved? I’m not 
sure. 

On the one hand, the existentialist in me says no. 
The whole point of living a life is what you experience 
while you’re in it. Caesar probably had some idea that he 
would be remembered for a while, but even in his absurd 
narcissism I’m not sure he could have predicted just how 
important he was while he was alive. In this regard, Moe 
and Caesar are identical. They both died. Moe will be 
forgotten, but he won’t be conscious to experience it. Who 
cares if people forget about you if you’re not there 
anyway? If people forgot about you while you were still 
alive, well, that would be really sad. But if you’re not there 
to constantly remind people, “hey! Look at me! I exist!”, 
why does it matter that they 11 forget? It goes against every 
existential principle to care, or so it seems. 
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But to justify the need for a legacy as a devout 
existentialist, if existence precedes essence, and we get to 
decide our essence for ourselves while we’re alive, why not 
choose legacy? Sure, you won’t ever actually know if you 
succeeded in being remembered, but if you are, then it 
means while you were alive, you had a meaningful, 
impactful life. I’m partial to this school of thought. I like 
having some sort of scoreboard to determine 
quantitatively exactly how good my life is. The nature of 
never being able to see the score does cause some 
problems though. For example, consider Vincent van 
Gogh. 

Van Gogh had the most bittersweet, tragic 
existence of any human in his time period. His whole life, 
he pursued the one thing he thought he was really good 
at, painting. He painted and painted, every day, his whole 
life. Throughout his entire life, of the more than 900 
paintings he made, he only sold one. It wasn’t even a 
famous one you might know. He never stopped painting, 
but he also never received any kind of recognition of his 
brilliance. He worked his whole life to become immortal, 
and when he died, he did. But not while he was around to 
enjoy it. 

One day, while in a field he was painting in his 
signature impressionist style, something inside him 
snapped. He had of course, had his fair share of mental 
breakdowns up to this point. He was institutionalized for 
most of his career, in fact, producing the vast majority of 
his works while in an insane asylum. But this was 
different. This was a more desperate mental breakdown. 
This was different from the time he cut off his earlobe 
because a woman didn’t love him. It was different from 
eating yellow paint to make his insides beautiful. His 
brother had told him earlier that year that he was going to 
have to “be stricter about his finances”. In other words, 
his brother said, “Vince, get a job”. Upon hearing this, 
something inside him broke. He knew now in plain terms 
that his art was not a viable source of anything. No one 
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wanted it, no one would seek it out, and he was a failure. 
This knowledge nagged at him, bearing heavier and 
heavier on his mind. It spread to his every thought like a 
pestilence until he could take it no more. So that day in 
the field he hadn’t quite finished painting, he shot himself 
in the chest. Despite his best intentions, the blast didn’t 
kill him, he was a failure even at suicide, so he collected 
his things and dragged himself home. He sat up in his 
bed all night with his brother, smoking a pipe while 
doctors looked at him. His brother, a successful 
businessman, had funded Vincent’s little art exploit. 
Something to keep him off the streets, something to keep 
him sane he must have thought. Maybe he even saw the 
potential in his brother, I’m not sure. Again, this must 
have drove Van Gogh to madness; not being self-sufficient 
in a time where that was the ultimate measure of a man’s 
success. 

So, he and his brother sat up all night, while 
doctors looked in bewilderment at Vincent’s ragged chest. 
Smoke trickled out of the bullet hole left in his lungs, but 
Vince seemed at peace. His brother conjured every doctor 
he could find, hating himself each time a doctor said there 
was nothing they could do. “We hoped that [you] would 
then be spared this kind of despair”, his brother said in 
anguish. Vince gave him a knowing look and told him, “la 
tristesse durera toujours”, the sadness will last forever. 
Shortly after, he closed his eyes and a wave of peace 
washed over him. He drew his last breath and died. 

I can’t find any mention of why exactly, but after he 
died, his brother’s wife collected every piece of his art she 
could find. Nearly ten years after his death, she arranged 
a showing of the now dead Van Gogh’s artwork, 
showcasing 71 of his paintings. Finally, people began to 
pay attention. As the years passed Van Gogh’s fame grew 
and grew, until finally, years later, he was heralded as the 
greatest Dutch painter since Rembrandt. Van Gogh didn’t 
know this though. He was busy being dead. Van Gogh 
changed the way art was made for half of a century, 
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ushering in the impressionist movement, and arguably 
the modernist movement. He changed painting from 
something that mimicked reality, to a true expression of 
how reality could be. He was one of the few human beings 
who really affected the world. His life had purpose and 
meaning. But while he was around to observe it, all he 
saw was his own failure. Did Van Gogh live a good life? 

The difference between an important life, and a 
good life is difficult to define. What’s the point of painting, 
or writing or creating anything every day in the hopes that 
maybe someone will find it when you’re dead? Well, for 
one, that’s not what Van Gogh did. That would just be 
bad marketing. It just happened that people didn’t really 
care about his art until he was dead. I think it’s important 
to add something to the world while you’re in it, but I also 
think it’s important to enjoy your time existing. As far as 
we know, this is the only existence we get. When our 
brain stops working, our consciousness evaporates. The 
“I” that has existed for your entire life goes back to 
wherever it was before you were born, or even weirder to 
whatever you were before you were making memories. To 
some, there is no difference between leading an impactful 
life, and a good one. I imagine someone like Caesar would 
make this argument. But that’s only because he knew 
how important he was during his life. He got to experience 
it. A better question is who led a better life, Moe or 
Pharaoh Khufu. 

Ah yes, Pharaoh Khufu. What, you haven’t heard of 
him? That’s odd. He spent his entire life making sure you 
would. Khufu was a bit like Caesar. He led the largest 
nation in his time, likely led wars, and certainly led 
governments. He controlled the hearts and minds of tens 
of thousands of early humans, but unless you happen to 
be an avid Egyptologist you have no idea who he is. We 
have no way of knowing if Khufu lead a life like Moe, 
Caesar or Van Gogh, but the one thing we do know is he 
needed to be remembered. We know this because he 
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commanded perhaps the greatest cry into the void that, “I 
exist!” to have ever been embarked upon. Pharaoh Khufu 
built the Great Pyramids of Giza. For the vast majority of 
his adult life, he saw over the construction of his own 
tomb. Khufu knew that he was going to die, and as one 
who knew only his great-grandfather’s name and some 
interesting crimes he had committed (enslavement), he 
feared the same fate. So, he constructed the largest, most 
opulent mausoleum the world had ever seen. Imagine 
spending all of your wealth, and every ounce of your 
worldly time on building your own tomb. Ironically, aside 
from his body being found in the world’s tallest triangle, 
we know almost nothing about him. Like Van Gogh he 
died before his dream could be fully realized. For one 
reason or another, the pyramids were never actually 
completed. Look at a picture, despite 10 to 20 years of 
construction, depending on which historian you ask, the 
very tip of the pyramid was never actually completed. 
When robbers came in the 9th century, they found no 
jewels, and no gold inside. Just a casket, with the body of 
a long-forgotten pharaoh wrapped in linen, covered in 
salt. His body was still there, but the body was just a 
husk, we know nothing about. A vessel that while it was 
alive, spent all its time making sure we would find it 
buried right there. Khufu demanded a legacy, and he got 
it. His legacy was to be the man who was buried in the 
largest coffin. But damn it, his coffin will be remembered. 
Close enough. 

Another interesting case of trying desperately to be 
remembered is by a man whose name, ironically, is 
supposed to be lost to history. Another Roman, oddly 
enough, and involving another wonder of the ancient 
world. In ancient Turkey, there was a temple built for the 
goddess Artemis. It was exceedingly large for those days, 
about as big as a football field. Inside, made from brilliant 
marble, and onyx was a statue of the goddess. It was 
cared after by cult members who often castrated 
themselves in order to please the goddess; pagans were 
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way more devout than Christians. The temple quickly 
became something like a tourist attraction. The tourists 
would actually buy little replicas of the statue inside at 
ancient Greek gift shops. The knick-knack economy was 
so booming in fact, it revitalized the entire surrounding 
city. But good things never last. One Roman man decided 
that he wanted to be immortal, just like every other soul 
that has ever existed. But as the saying goes, it’s easier to 
be infamous than famous. In an effort to become 
immortalized, he burned the temple to the ground. Just 
like that, one of the seven wonders of the ancient world 
was destroyed. 

The Roman senate had to punish him, but to jail, 
or execute him would guarantee him a spot in Cato’s next 
great historical text. So, the Romans, as they often did, 
devised the greatest punishment they could for the man. 
They called it damnatio memoriae, “condemnation of 
memory”. It became a crime to speak or write this man’s 
name. They removed it from every census, every tax 
return, hell you could be put to death for graffitiing it on 
an ancient bar’s bathroom wall. But Strabo, the bad-boy 
historian that he was, thought the creation of the law was 
so important in and of itself that it warranted a quick 
mention in one of his books, which is why we all know 
who Herostratus was. This was of course long after the 
man was executed with the knowledge that his one 
attempt at fame would result in the bitterly ironic 
opposite. This law was probably put into practice a few 
other times on more important people. There’s evidence 
that outside of some coins that slipped away, some roman 
politicians were completely erased from history. For 
obvious reasons, it’s nearly impossible to say how many 
people were intentionally forgotten, but it did happen. The 
Roman people believed it was a fate worse than death. 

You can kill a man, but the Romans didn’t stop there, 
they killed his memory. 
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In these last two cases, it still seems like Moe lived 
a better life. At least for the brief period people remember 
him, they’ll really remember him. They’ll remember the 
man he was. They’ll remember the great things he did for 
his family, that funny thing he did at his daughter’s 
college graduation. In some ways, he made more impact 
on the world than the people with damnatio memoriae. At 
least while he could experience it, his life was good. He 
was always content. By not caring about what would 
happen when he died, and not obsessing over how he 
would be remembered. But I think, like everything else, 
the best way is the middle path. It’s important to enjoy life 
while you still can, but some nagging part of me just 
doesn’t believe that’s enough. It’s unnerving to think 
about how things will keep ticking along after you die. 
Just because you’re no longer around to perceive it 
doesn’t mean the universe ceases to exist when you die. 
Functionally, maybe it does. But really it doesn’t. If 
someone can add just a little bit to the world to make it a 
little better, I think that means it that person lived a good 
life. If someone lives, and truly affects no one, they 
probably didn’t have a good life the way Moe or Caesar 
would have defined it. 

For some reason, the bags of meat we inhibit get to 
perceive, and change the reality around them. As far as 
we know, life is the only thing that creates more order 
than was there before it. In our lives, we have a finite 
amount of energy, and we can put that energy into 
relationships, or art, or leading nations, or watching TV. 
We can put letters and words in order, or lines of paint on 
a piece of canvas. We can lead other people to put pieces 
of metal and glass into order to create buildings. Or we 
can put order into the craziness of other people’s and our 
own hormones and emotions, by loving them. I think if 
the sum total of the energy in one’s life was put towards 
putting more order into the world than it took out it was a 
good one. They say when you die that, “you can’t take it 
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with you”. That’s true, but you can leave something 
behind. 
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Scenarios 


Desert Island Timepiece 

So, you've found yourself trapped on a desert 
island. The little single engine Cessna you were taking for 
a (pretty dangerous) ride over the pacific ran out of gas 
(likely because you intentionally went off course, but 
come on, those pacific reefs aren't going to look at 
themselves). In any event, your plane has slammed into a 
tiny island, no larger than a square quarter-mile. As luck, 
or lack thereof, would have it, when your plane shattered 
into the sand, your radio bounced away from the 
wreckage, and landed on the one large rock on the island. 
The radio is in pieces, scattered across the sand. Since 
you took band instead of tech-ed in high school, you have 
no idea how to re-assemble the parts, or even use them 
for anything other than fancy flat green rocks, and very 
short metal pieces of twine. 

Despite your poor foresight in choice of high school 
electives, the one required class is finally coming in 
handy: home ec. Using your ability to cut apples, and not 
drop an egg for a week, you quickly find ways to build a 
fishing net out of your tattered, bloody bomber jacket and 
leather helmet. Your Cessna also had enough wooden 
components to keep a fire going for the foreseeable future, 
at least when combined with the occasional windfall of 
driftwood washing ashore. In other words, you're 
completely set for a while, you just have to make it to the 
day you're rescued. 

So, what is there to do with all this newfound free 
time? Well, the first few days you mostly spend crying, 
and wishing to die, because unfortunately, you were 
carrying a large supply of chili peppers, not sunscreen, in 
your plane. But after a while, your bad skin peels off, and 
is replaced with tough, swarthy, leathery skin. So now 
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what? Well, whenever you get tired of leaning against the 
lone palm tree on the island and masturbating without 
cease, you decide it would probably be a good idea to 
figure out how long you've been stranded. You've read 
enough Kierkegaard to realize the only thing real in this 
world is the unstoppable passage of time, but what does 
the passage of time mean without some way of marking 
it? Well, at first, you put little notches on your good ole 
jackin' tree. One notch per day, simple enough. But the 
time eventually comes when the driftwood gods forget 
about you. So sadly, you wipe away a tear, grab your 
trusty metal box from the plane with one sharpened edge, 
and begin to hack away at the tree. Tropical climates are 
great during the day, but at night, without a fire, in your 
wet, sandy clothes, you know this is what you have to do. 
You sadly carry the corpse of your friendly island tree to 
the firepit and set it aflame. Before doing so, you note the 
number of notches on the tree, and write it in the sand. A 
temporary solution, but given the circumstances, it’s 
better than nothing. 

You wake up the following morning with mild 
optimism. You know what you’re going to do today! At 
long last, an activity! You have to figure out how to 
continue keeping track of the days that pass with nothing 
but a sharp piece of metal fragment from your plane, and 
the one, basketball-sized rock on the island. You think 
about tallies again, but upon further inspection of the 
rock, you determine there just isn’t enough room. It would 
fit the 87 days you’ve been here, but likely no more. You 
think to yourself, “okay, I’ll just write 87 on the rock and 
tally from there”, but that would be shortsighted. The 
various messages in bottles you’ve sent out haven’t 
received any responses and based on the occasional ones 
that wash up on your island in a gothic copperplate 
script, you can safely assume it will be a while before 
anyone reads it. No, you decide, you’ll have to find 
another way. Well, Mr. Island man, allow me to help. 
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You have a very limited amount of surface area to 
work with and lack the ability to erase. Given these 
constraints, we can make a set of rules that will allow us 
to keep track of time for up to a human lifetime (about 
18,500 days, assuming you’re already about 25). The first 
idea is to keep track using binary. Since there is no way 
to erase a tally, we can use a long tally to equal 1 and a 
shorter tally to equal 0. This seems like a promising idea 
at first, since the number 18,500 can be held in just 14 
bits, but we run into a problem. Every time we need to 
add a bit the tallies get a little longer. This also occurs 
anytime a carry operation is performed. In our case when 
the number goes from three (11) to four (100). But the 
tallies also grow when the less significant digits are 
carried, as is the case when the number goes from 5 (101) 
to six (110). Any time a zero is flipped to a one all the 
tallies representing ones need to increase in length. In 
other words, every evenly numbered day the marks’ size 
will grow. Supposing you can keep track of tallies that are 
a millimeter different in size from each other, this still 
only allows you to count to 1,524. After that point, the 
tallies will have encircled the entire rock (and this 
assumes the rock is a perfect cylinder, which it isn’t). If 
you continue winding the tallies around the rock in 
concentric spirals, the small deviations in the rock’s circle 
will quickly give way to errors, and an error in one of the 
more significant bits could go unnoticed for a very long 
time, leaving you to wonder if you’ve been stuck on the 
island for 255 days, or just 127. 

Another idea is to keep track of weeks rather than 
days. This works, and if done in the binary system 
previously mentioned will allow you to count all the way 
to 10,668, which is probably the average length of a 
marooned man’s life anyway, but this leads to still more 
problems. For example, how do you keep track of seven 
days before you mark your rock? You could maybe mark 
the sand, but one rainy day a week could cause 
significant error in the long run, and let’s be honest, if 
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your one task a day isn’t scientifically precise enough to 
tell you if you’re still trapped on Christmas, then what’s 
the point? Another idea is to use some plane scraps to 
count to seven. You could minimize the amount needed 
by using (you guessed it) binary, with pieces flipped up a 
certain way denoting 1 and flipped a different way 
denoting 0. This works, but it just leaves a poor taste in 
my mouth, because I’m planning on living a full eighty 
years on this island. I can’t not know my age when I die, 
and if it’s anything past about fifty-five, I’m just out of 
luck, so allow me to unveil the best way of keeping track 
of time on an island. 

All you have to do, is look up, and remember this 
simple rule. Assuming you’re in the northern hemisphere, 
if the right side of the moon is dark, it’s waxing (growing), 
and if the left is dark, it’s waning. If you’re in the southern 
hemisphere it’s the other way around. If you’re not sure 
which hemisphere you’re in, fill a coconut with water, 
break a hole in the bottom of the coconut and take note of 
how the water drains out. If you’re bit by a spider you’re 
in the southern hemisphere. The first day the left side of 
the moon appears to be in shadow, exactly 29 days have 
passed. Using this information, and using our binary-rock 
system, we can keep track of more than 44,000 days. 
Thank god. Now if it turns out living on a desert island 
doubles your lifespan you’ll be totally fine. You’ve done it. 
You’re officially one of the greatest time keepers in the 
world. Now if only you could become the best boat maker. 

Apocalyptic Tubers 

Society has finally come to an end. There was the 
plague that wiped out nearly everyone, and the nukes 
that wiped out the people in the plague camps, and 
finally, just for good measure, the volcano under Old 
Faithful blew America right off the map. Thankfully, you 
were prepared for all of this. People made fun of you at 
work (when people still used money for goods and 
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services), but at long last, you are victorious. You’re 
sitting pretty in your underground bunker, snacking on 
canned chili and rice. You have some books to read and 
puzzles to do by candle-light while the screams and roars 
above ground get less and less frequent. Days pass as you 
idly sit quiet and alone underground. You read your 
books, you do your puzzles, and you pray that you don’t 
forget how to speak English when it’s safe to return to 
society. 

There hasn’t been another soul around in months. 
Maybe you should have let some of the people banging on 
the hatch inside. They seemed pretty desperate. At some 
point the begging became more and more muffled; 
someone probably died while lying on the hatch. It’s 
gonna be a bitch to open it when the time comes. It’s a 
shame you weren’t like me, though. While you’re 
underground reading by candle light, I’ve got my laptop, a 
TV (which is really only used for DVDs because the 
channels don’t work), and so many microwave burritos 
and frozen chicken nuggets I’m sick of them. How, you 
may ask? Well come closer and let me tell you the real 
secret to doomsday prepping. 

Potatoes, while not supremely tasty, are very easy 
to grow. They don’t require very much light, and they 
grow mostly underground, which is good because that’s 
where we all are these days. More importantly than their 
ease of growth, however, is their ability to hold electric 
charge. Due to their acidity, under the right conditions 
they can output almost a full volt with a 0.002 milliamp 
current. That’s not great, and for your money, you can get 
cheaper power by buying a bunch of car batteries, but car 
batteries can’t grow from the earth. 

The things you need to acquire before the 
apocalypse are fairly simple. An underground bunker, 
grow-lights, and a lot of car batteries. Food, water and 
entertainment are also critical, but I feel like those things 
should be implied. In fact, this whole list should be in a 
good doomsday prepper’s bunker already. The odd thing 
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out, that’s critically important is one perishable good that 
ought to be kept around: as many potatoes as you can 
afford. In addition to the potatoes, you will need a lot of 
copper wire (easily stolen from power lines), some 
electronic odds and ends, and paramount to all but the 
potatoes, zinc and copper rods. Nails usually suffice. 

When the apocalypse first begins, assuming you make it 
to the bunker before getting eviscerated by the nuclear 
blast, use the batteries explicitly for power. You will need 
to set up as viable of a potato farm as you can. Use the 
more shriveled, less juicy potatoes for their seeds, and 
save the rest as long as you can. Remember, it’s more 
important to grow potatoes then use the ones you have 
right now for food or power. Until the batteries run out, 
the potatoes are simply a source of seeds. I cannot stress 
enough how important it is to never eat any of your 
potatoes. Every potato you eat is 1 Volt of chemical energy 
wasted, and those volts will begin to add up fast. 

Before you run out of battery power, harvest your largest 
potatoes. Now the fun can truly begin. 

Congratulations, you have just successfully grown 
your first power supply! To get even more juice out of your 
natural battery, if you have the power to spare, cook it. I’d 
recommend doing this over fire, so as not to waste 
precious electricity. The more potatoes you have, the 
better. To get the most out of them, using the copper and 
zinc rods, wire them in series and in parallel. In other 
words, make a potato-power-lattice. This should amplify 
both the voltage and amplitude the potatoes can output 
geometrically. Even better if you have some electronics 
lying around such as transformers or capacitors. Based 
on my calculations, it would take about 70 cooked 
potatoes to power a 2000 square foot house for an hour. 
Luckily you probably aren’t using air conditioning in your 
100 square foot bunker. With under a hundred potatoes, 
you can power grow lights for days. 

From this point, what you do with your infinite 
supply of energy is up to you, and really the most 
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functional use of your electricity is entirely dependent on 
what kind of apocalypse you’re caught in. If it’s something 
like overpopulation of the earth, or a political uprising, fill 
a backpack with as many connected potatoes as you can. 
You can then connect the potatoes to a capacitor to store 
as much voltage as possible, attach a long pole with some 
exposed wire on the end to your power source, add a 
trigger and you’ve got yourself a homemade cattle prod! 
But that may be thinking too small. Obviously with some 
modding of say, a banana for the potassium, you could 
make a Geiger counter to keep yourself safe in the 
wastelands, but more importantly, with some scuba gear, 
a lead-lined suit, and a couple of potatoes, you can power 
an air compressor, and venture out to scavenge for (you 
guessed it) more potatoes! 
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The Sixth Kingdom 

“They have been described as ‘organisms at the edge of life’ because they 
possess genes, evolve by natural selection, and replicate by creating multiple 
copies of themselves [but they] do not metabolize and they require a host cell to 
make new products” 

Life on Wikipedia (Jan 9, 2018) 


For most of history, humans were ignorant of 
microscopic organisms. We knew there were small 
animals, like rodents and bugs, but we didn’t know the 
extent of how small life could be. It was only 300 years 
ago that Antonie van Leeuwenhoek decided (for some 
reason) to put the tartar he scraped off his tooth onto a 
microscope slide. As soon as he looked at it, he must have 
realized two things. Firstly, he really needed to brush his 
fucking teeth. How did he have that much tartar to scrape 
off? That’s disgusting. Secondly, he realized that there 
was a whole host of taxonomy that hadn’t yet been 
discovered. There was an entirely new kingdom, separate 
from Animals, Vegetables and Fungus and he was the 
first person to see it. This discovery must have changed 
the way everyone in his time viewed life. They were cursed 
with the terrifying knowledge that every inch of our world 
is covered with millions upon millions of tiny, unicellular 
bugs. For the first time in human history, we began to see 
the world through a clearer lens. Humanity began to view 
the world in a way more in line with how it truly is. 

This shift into higher resolution reality was undoubtedly 
terrifying, but at the same time, it opened a whole new 
field of study. It’s not that bacteria didn’t exist for the first 
400,000 years humans were around, it’s just that we 
didn’t know about them. Just in the way we discovered 
microscopic life 300 years ago, I believe humanity is on 
the brink of another major discovery, the taxonomy of 
memes. Just as the tartar bacteria Leeuwenhoek 
discovered wasn’t the only bacterial life, memes as we 
know them, the online jokes that get spread around, 
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aren’t the only form of memetic life. Describing ideas as 
living things may sound like a stretch, but it’s not. At the 
very least, it is impossible to say that memes are any “less 
alive” than viruses. Whether or not viruses count as life is 
a debate for another day (but with fields of study like 
chemical evolution and the RNA-world hypothesis gaining 
credibility, I think the scope of what’s defined as life is 
about to be greatly expanded). Memes, however, are 
undoubtably as alive as viruses. Memes are viruses that 
infect our consciousness. They use our minds as a host, 
wherein they insert their “DNA”, and spread themselves 
as we spread memes. Depending on the host’s conditions, 
they can even mutate, and even speciate before they 
spread. Given that memes reproduce, mutate, and 
through the internet experience Darwinian evolution it’s 
hard to argue that they aren’t a form of life. 

In an open system, like earth, if chemicals 
accidentally form structures that can self-replicate, there 
will be more of those structures. I don’t think this is 
contested. Of course, since reality exists, well, in reality, 
during the course of these chemicals reproductive process 
mistakes will be made in this process. One molecule may 
latch onto the wrong molecule during the process of self¬ 
replication. These changes, maybe 1% of the time, will 
allow the next generation of molecules an advantage in 
their reproduction. I’m not going to explain how 
Darwinian evolution works, as I’m not qualified, and it’s 
already been written about in countless books drier than 
this one; the point I want to make is that these principles 
have been observed occurring in things that don’t count 
as “life”. They happen in puddles of chemical soup. It’s 
likely that our first shared ancestor was just a spiral of 
proteins that was really good at making new spirals of 
proteins. With a lot of time these puddles of proteins got 
better and better at reproduction, and eventually evolved 
into really large sacks of proteins, or in the popular 
nomenclature, humans. Humans, as far as we know, are 
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the only animals with consciousness. We don’t really 
know what it is, but it sure seems like it’s an emergent 
property of our brains’ complexity. 

Consciousness can be thought of as a chemical 
soup of sorts, with various concepts competing to see who 
can hold our brains attention best. If an idea is really 
interesting, it’s passed on to the next human, usually 
through speech. This is why for most of human history, 
we have had an oral tradition. Some stories are so 
captivating that human brains can’t help but spread 
them. Ideas like creation myths, certain epic poems, and 
religious ideas are all spread from human to human, 
mind to mind. But a mind can only hold so many ideas at 
once, so ideas are in constant competition to see which 
one can hold human interest long enough to spread. Just 
as viruses don’t “want” to spread, ideas don’t either. They 
just do. They just are. But the environment they are in 
forces them to get better and better. 

Just as in nature, there is a tremendous 
biodiversity in ideas, and their mechanism of spreading. 
There are religious, or philosophical ones, which are 
difficult to spread, but once they have success in finding a 
host, they are just as difficult to let go of. There are ideas 
in the form of songs, which can latch onto the brain just 
like any other parasite. Ideas that are bad at spreading 
quickly die out. A joke that isn’t veiy funny won’t be told 
again. A song that isn’t very interesting won’t get stuck in 
your head. Just as with viruses, when an idea infects 
your brain, it can cause a host of symptoms. Some of 
these symptoms we don’t like. We don’t like to feel angry, 
so if a mind harbors an idea that doesn’t coexist well with 
its mind-ecosystem, it rejects it. These feelings are all 
mechanisms for the spread of ideas. The mind can hold 
an idea for fear that if it doesn’t, something bad will 
happen, as is the case with western religion. The mind 
can hold an idea because it gives it pleasure, as is the 
case with a joke. Ideas are so well suited to reproduce, 
that just as an orgasm gives the body pleasure during 
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physical reproduction, successfully implanting an idea in 
a new mind gives the host mind pleasure. Being the first 
person to tell your friend a joke, say, or showing a co¬ 
worker a song by an amazing band, being the person to 
convert someone to a new religion, all of these things give 
the host mind pleasure, all thanks to the parasitic idea 
living in the mind, demanding to reproduce. 

These viruses of the mind have been around since 
consciousness. Similar abstract images are seen all over 
France and Spain in cave paintings, as if one person saw 
a squiggly line painted on a wall one day and thought to 
themselves, “that’s a fucking cool way to draw a bison”. 
Cave painting was the earliest form of a visual mind-virus, 
or meme. How such a meme is first conceived is anyone’s 
guess. Just as the first eukaryote just appeared one day 
in a puddle, so did the first meme. Once memes do appear 
though, they begin to mutate and spread. Now, instead of 
cave walls, we get our memes from the internet, perhaps 
the greatest breeding ground for such things. To 
paraphrase CGP Grey, “what the airplane did for the flu, 
the internet has done for memes”. Never before has there 
been a place where so many ideas can compete in the 
state of nature and be exposed to so many potential 
hosts. We can even judge them by literally rating their 
fitness, allowing better memes to spread faster as they 
become popular, and removing the less successful ones 
from the genepool faster than ever. 

These living memes must be classified as a form of 
very basic life. Just because they aren’t comprised of cells 
or organic material doesn’t mean they aren’t as alive as a 
retrovirus. Once they infect an inorganic host organism, 
they can replicate, and spread. The key is the word 
inorganic. Memes, as well as the minds they inhabit, are 
lifeforms made of energy. To say that consciousness is 
organic because it exists in the brain is just as misguided 
as saying the internet is made of silicon because it exists 
on computers. Consciousness, like the internet, is the 
organization of energy within its medium. It transcends 
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the fleshy meat it exists on and is an emergent property of 
the way the meat is connected. Let’s just take a giant leap 
and say that this organization of energy called a 
consciousness is a living organism separate from the meat 
one it lives in, in the same way a clownfish that lives in an 
anemone is a separate life. It’s doubtless a symbiotic 
relationship; the consciousness controls the body (or at 
least, believes it controls the body) and aids the body in 
spreading its organic genes. The mind then spreads its 
“mind genes”, or as Dawkins called them, its memes, to 
its offspring. Parents can attempt to pass their ideas onto 
their children, and usually with great success. So, in a 
sense their mind can propagate, because what is the 
mind, but a collection of ideas? Who in this world will be 
more influenced by your mind than the minds of your 
children? Let’s make two giant assumptions for the sake 
of this essay being interesting: the mind is its own life 
form, separate from the body, and it can be infected by 
similar, less advanced energy organisms. 

The domain that the mind, and its memetic viruses 
exist in is the sixth kingdom. Just as Leeuwenhoek 
discovered the 4th and 5th kingdoms, Protists, and 
Monera, we will soon embark on research of the 6th one;i 
the kingdom of organisms that exist purely as collections 
of organized energy. To me, the meme is the most 
fascinating part of this new kingdom. Philosophers, 
psychologists, and stoners have talked about the mind ad 
nauseum, but the domain of internet memes, and their 
effect on the mind has remained largely unexplored. They 
can enter one mind and spread to others like any other 
virus. Of course, the life-cycle of a meme varies greatly 
from meme to meme. Most don’t last much longer than a 
few weeks. Just as a virus like Ebola cannot spread 
globally (so far), some memes that come on too strong 
burn through a population until everyone is tired of them. 
If there are no new minds to infect, the meme cannot 
survive. A strong meme is one that is versatile. A good 
meme is one like influenza, it’s a little different every time, 
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can be adapted to nearly every climate, and can infect 
nearly anyone exposed to it. Unlike the flu, however, 
seeing a good meme won’t grant immunity for future 
iterations. A great meme is like chicken pox leading to 
shingles. Once a mind is infected with the first iteration, it 
becomes more susceptible to later ones. If a mind sees the 
first iteration of a meme that’s funny on its own, it’s more 
likely to understand the later, more abstracted versions. 
Certain minds are extremely susceptible to this, which is 
why things like “surreal memes”, and the many iterations 
of the “Pepe” meme exist and thrive. 

Just like viruses, memes have too many methods of 
infection to count. Some rely on current events, which are 
very effective for infection, but also very short lived. Some 
incorporate part of their host’s mind into their next 
iteration, a “fresh baked meme”. This is the equivalent of 
a 6th kingdom STD, where memes are spread through the 
mind reproducing. Spreading ideologies, or political beliefs 
via memes is an excellent example of this. Some memes 
rely on the feelings they give their host mind, whether 
anger, fear, or pleasure, as is the case with trolling, 
creepypastas, and waifu-claiming respectively. Some 
memes can even piggyback on emotions to spread. Like 
Hepatitis B is spread through an inevitable torrent of 
diarrhea, so too are “feels guy” memes spread through an 
outpouring of depression, or me_irl memes are spread via 
cries for help. 

Whatever method of action memes use as their 
infection vectors, when they are viewed through the frame 
of mind parasites, it is hard to honestly say they are not 
organisms. By expanding what we call alive to mean 
anything that recreates, mutates, and adapts regardless 
of what medium it lives in, so many philosophical 
problems are solved. Things like generalized artificial 
intelligence become unambiguously alive. This opens a 
whole new field of ethics. Do we treat these life forms with 
the same respect we treat vertebrates? Does it matter if a 
sixth kingdom organism has intelligence, like google, or if 
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it appears non-sapient like a meme? These questions are 
best left to biologists, computer scientists, taxonomists, 
and philosophers, none of which I am. All I am is a lowly 
memetic biologist, exploring the taxonomy of the meme. 
All I can ask is for the royal society to delay admitting me 
until my biological-meme-research is complete. 


Footnote: after actually taking a biology class, it seems that this essay would be 
more accurately titled “The 4 th Domain” as taxonomy has changed since I 
learned about it in high school. But The 4 th Domain really doesn’t have the 
same ring to it, so I’m going to keep the essay as is. Sorry biologists and 
taxonomists. 
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The Tragedy of The Room 


In 2001, Tommy Wiseau wrote his debut novel, The 
Room. It was more than 500 pages long, based on an 
unsuccessful play he had written prior, detailing a (likely) 
autobiographical relationship between an American every - 
man, Johnny, and his fiancee, Lisa. Their relationship is 
put under great stress by Lisa cheating on Johnny with 
his best friend Mark, which leads to Johnny’s complete 
mental breakdown and suicide. Admittedly, it’s not a 
terribly interesting story, and based on accounts of people 
who had the opportunity to read it, it was nearly 
incomprehensible. But this is a story Wiseau wanted to 
tell. This is a story he needed to tell. For whatever reason 
anyone writes anything, Tommy Wiseau wrote this story, 
and tried his damnedest to get anyone he could to publish 
it. The problem was, Wiseau wanted to write about an 
American everyman, but he wasn’t one, no matter how 
much he wished he was. As a result, he just couldn’t 
write about one well. The script it was eventually turned 
into is very telling of this. It features an unfortunate 
amount of “American sounding” idioms—Wiseau must 
have picked up on these as a young adult in America— 
but used in that uncanny valley way where they’re not 
quite right. Despite that, this awkwardly worded stoiy of 
betrayal by his best friend, his future wife, and everyone 
around him was something he needed to tell. He didn’t 
allow his dreams of sharing the deepest parts of his 
psyche with the world die. Like George Lucas, even after 
countless failures attempting to sell his stoiy, to turn his 
tale into a movie, he persisted. Wiseau was rejected at 
every turn, but did he allow this to stop him? Of course 
not. Wiseau is an artist, damn it, and he realized the only 
way people would see this tale on the silver screen was if 
he took it into his own hands and produced it himself. He 
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made it into a screenplay and began plans to fund a 
movie on his own. 

In doing this, Wiseau took an enormous risk. 
Obviously, it was a huge financial risk eventually leading 
to a six-million-dollar budget, but more so it was an 
artistic one. Wiseau was risking not just his money, but 
his person by making this movie. He stuck up a middle 
finger to everyone in the world who told him his writing 
was terrible and made it anyway. The thing with putting 
so much of your personality into a story is if someone 
hates it, what they’re really saying is they hate you. Have 
you ever been told your life story is boring? I’d imagine 
most people haven’t because they haven’t tried to publish 
it. There seems to be a trend with new writers (myself 
included) where the first thing they try to get people to 
read is their memoir. There’s something masturbatory 
about writing a memoir. People always say write what 
about what you know, and the thing people know best is 
themselves. The other, unspoken, writing advice that 
memoirists are ignoring is “write about something 
interesting”. No one really cares how a struggling writer 
remembers their childhood, or some experience that 
touched them in a special way. People care about a plot, 
with characters they care about, and a clean ending that 
wraps everything up. Wiseau realized that this particular 
excerpt from his own life story, with some minor edits, 
was all of that. At least he thought so. So, when people 
describe The Room as one of the worst movies ever made, 
they are really saying that Wiseau’s life is one of the most 
boring ones. 

In our postmodern age of cynicism, it’s rare to see 
someone sincerely put themselves out there to be judged 
the way Wiseau did. Despite being called one of the worst 
creators to ever attempt a movie, one thing that can’t be 
denied is Tommy Wiseau has more artistic integrity than 
every commercially successful artist out there. Was The 
Room bad? Of course. But was it at least trying to be 
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great? I think so. He wasn’t in it for the money, he was 
maybe in it for the fame, but first and foremost he was in 
it to say something. Wiseau was passionate about his 
story, and had a message he wanted to get across, and 
that’s more than can be said for most contemporary 
directors. 

Unfortunately, after a long and tumultuous 
shooting, when The Room was completed, it was 
universally despised. According to some accounts, when 
the dialogue began, people were confused. When the sex 
scene began, people began to leave, and by the next sex 
scene the theater was empty. In its initial theatrical 
release, The Room grossed only $1,800 of its $6,000,000 
budget, but Wiseau didn’t care. He was so confident 
people would change their mind about the movie that he 
payed to keep it in theaters for weeks, just so it could 
qualify for an academy award. It was not nominated. In 
addition to its shockingly long theatrical run, Tommy 
Wiseau kept the promotional billboard for the movie, 
which at this point was only available on DVD, up for five 
years. The billboard consisted of a single, black and white 
picture of Wiseau looking up into the camera, mid-blink 
with his eyes disagreeing which direction to look. To the 
right of the picture is the film’s title, and an invitation to 
view the film’s website, www.TheRoomMovie.com. The 
website appears to have been changed extremely 
minimally since the film’s 2006 debut and features 
possibly the least flattering picture of Wiseau that has 
ever been taken with an animated lens flair twinkling 
from his left eye. 

With the combined rise of hipster culture in the 
mid 2000’s, and the absurd idiosyncrasy of everything 
relating to The Room, the movie began to gain popularity 
as a cult comedy. It was burned onto CD’s and passed 
around hazy college dorm rooms as an increasingly larger 
audience tried to make sense of it. The viewing parties in 
Cal Arts dormitories eventually gave rise to midnight 
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theatrical viewings, not dissimilar to the Rocky Horror 
Picture Show. Through the power of irony, a new life was 
breathed into this film. When Wiseau Productions caught 
wind of the trend, they began touring America, playing the 
movie, and allowing Wiseau to answer the audience's’ 
questions after the screening. In the interest of marketing, 
Tommy rebranded the film as a comedy, and in effect 
divorced himself from the idea that it was an artistic 
expression. The day Wiseau did that, was the day his 
dream truly died. 

Through the years, as Wiseau toured the world 
with his drama-turned-comedy, he must have felt a bitter 
sweetness. His dream had come true. He was a famous 
actor now. He wrote, directed and starred in a movie a lot 
of people really enjoyed. But I have to believe he had more 
integrity than that, and that a small piece of him hates 
his fame. He’s like a man who asks a genie to grant him 
celebrity, and this is the genie’s cruel twist. His movie is 
well known as “the best-worst movie”, which is a twisted 
legacy for someone who clearly had greater aspirations. 
The Room is what happens when sincerity fails, and 
opportunism prevails. By now, Wiseau has likely recouped 
the cost of production with his tours, and the stories 
about his life, but is that really what he wanted? When 
the movie about the making of his movie won a Golden 
Globe, he was invited on the stage with the directors. He 
went to say something into the microphone, but it was 
snatched away from him, so the director could talk 
instead. I don’t know how Wiseau didn’t snap right there. 
Here he was with people who were being given an award 
because they told his life stoiy better than he could, and 
they condemned him to silence. He had to watch quietly 
as people he didn’t know or care about made speeches 
about how his life was deep and challenging to capture. 

He had to endure people saying his life was interesting 
after all, so long as Wiseau wasn’t the one talking about 
it. He had to watch someone portray him on screen, better 
than he could portray himself. 
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Tommy Wiseau is the portrait of a failed artist who 
refused to give up. He was mocked, ridiculed, and vilified 
his whole career, and when he finally received some sliver 
of fame it was infamy. He’s rich, famous, and possibly 
made as great a difference as Eisenstein in the way people 
think about films. He managed to do all of that, but still 
fail at his dream. Wiseau gained celebrity status and went 
on to act in other things, always ironically. Tommy 
Wiseau is the hipster king, he sits upon a throne of irony, 
and as a result, his work will never be taken seriously. 
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The Old Toy Car 


In 2004 NASA successfully landed a rover on Mars. 
A team spent years planning every minute detail of the 
machine and its landing site, and at long last their hard 
work paid off. America was enchanted by the highest 
quality images of Mars we had ever seen. The barren 
planet struck the imagination of people everywhere. The 
success of the landing was a welcome change from the 
prior series of failed missions. There was of course the 
Columbia disaster the year before, which resulted in the 
deaths of all seven crew members. And there was the rash 
of failed mars rover missions, where the machines 
plummeted to the surface of the red planet, intentionally 
or not, at breakneck (and break-rover) speeds. Finally, 
NASA had success, something they could celebrate. 

Officially, the rover would only drive around, 
collecting samples, doing what rovers do for 90 days. 
Unofficially they were hoping for triple that. The reason 
the official amount of time it would be in use was so slim 
was historically, the solar panels that power these things 
always got covered in dust. The previous successful 
mission was only intended to last 7 sols (earth-days) but 
ended up hitting just under 90. With their newfound 
knowledge in the field of “making solar panels bigger” 
research, this mission was projected to last even longer, 
as the solar panels were even larger. 

As a side note, it isn’t that windshield wiper 
technology was alien to the NASA engineers, it’s just that 
they would be too heavy. A big fan to blow the dust off 
suffers the same problem and has the extra disadvantage 
of mars-has-almost-no-air-to-blow-itis. It turns out the 
most effective way of keeping the thing powered was just 
making the panels larger and hoping for the best. The 
most recent rover, Curiosity, solves this problem by 
having a backup nuclear reactor inside, but I digress. 
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The Spirit rover stayed in commission for a 
whopping six years. No one could have realistically 
predicted, or even dreamed that the mission would be so 
successful. It mostly studied geology, vaporizing rocks, 
and determining the various chemical compounds of its 
surroundings. At one point it studied the weather by 
almost being swept into a dust devil. Luckily Spirit 
weighed 400 pounds and was unharmed. In its six years 
of service, it moved very rarely, as doing so took a 
gargantuan amount of energy compared to sitting still and 
looking at rocks. In its career roving, it only roved about 
five miles, but the data it collected was invaluable. Spirit 
wasn’t autonomous, though. Behind every rock it picked 
up, and every inch it crawled, there was a dedicated team 
of engineers at NASA, flicking a joystick, punching 
numbers into a computer and twisting dials. In the first 
weeks, I imagine it was a lot like the Curiosity mission. 
The pictures it sent back were all over the news, pasty 
men and women in tight button-up shirts talked to 
journalists about the latest on the planet hundreds of 
thousands of miles away. But slowly, interest waned. At 
some point controlling the mars rover just became a 
mediocre office job like everything else. Even worse, talk 
of the next mission began. Some new astronautical nerds 
were plotting to put another rover on mars and steal 
Spirit’s thunder! No, no one on the Spirit team is allowed 
to help. You guys have your hands full with this Martian 
robot. We want our own. So it goes. Nearly five years after 
the hype about Spirit died away, Curiosity was being 
built. 

So, every day, in a darkened room, a team of geeks 
who had already had their time in the spotlight sat. They 
were getting old. They didn’t have the training or time to 
learn the new technology in Curiosity. So, they sat in their 
mission control room and looked at rocks a million miles 
away. Spirit was almost obsolete at this point. Curiosity 
was going to have a full lab inside, with all sorts of nifty 
science stuff to look at rocks in such an impressive way 
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Spirit’s research would be like a term paper to a thesis. 
But there they were. The Spirit team all tucked away in 
their dark little room, pushing their joysticks, typing their 
numbers and turning their dials. I imagine this was 
enough to drive the project manager mad. They couldn’t 
just throw it away. It cost an unimaginable amount of 
money to put it there. But no one really wanted to pilot it 
either, so they kept at it. Driving the rover around and 
around Mars, until finally, just when so much red dust 
had caked the solar panels that NASA thought their 
suffering could end, a wind whipped through the crimson 
mountains cleaning them off. Spirit would serve another 
day, and another, and another. This must be hell, the 
team thought to themselves, looking longingly at the hip, 
young scientists building Curiosity across the hallway. 

“Why won’t it die”, they wept silently into their 
pillows every night. “Why do we have to keep looking at 
these damned rocks. I just don’t care anymore!” 

Legend has it, the head engineer of the “Real Red Rocks 
Research Regiment” (5R) put in his two weeks so he could 
work at the McDonalds down the street. 

“At least there, I have some dignity”, he reportedly 
said. A few of the computer scientists working on Spirit’s 
software update, shortly after it was deployed, defected to 
Mexico so they could work for, “a real space program”. 

The team was in shambles. Just when it seemed like it 
couldn’t get any worse, someone burst into the project 
manager’s office, and yelled, “It’s not responding! It’s not 
fucking responding!!”. The manager pulled his shirt sleeve 
back down, put the razor back in his desk drawer and 
burst into mission control. He hadn’t seen this much 
commotion since they landed the thing. But yes, it was 
dead. All things must come to an end. So, in 2010, the 
rover, weary and noble powered down one last time. But 
George T. Whitesides, the chief of staff at the time, had a 
personal vendetta against the team. Just to screw with 
them, NASA didn’t stop trying to repair and recontact the 
craft for another year. For another 12 months, in a dark 
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dusty room deep in the bowels of the Goddard Jet 
Propulsion Lab, the team sat. Their job was to be Spirit’s 
annoying ex and call it every day in vain. Finally, one day, 
NASA got the hint that Spirit had moved on, and they 
gave up. The Spirit team collected their things and 
dispersed throughout the building to bigger and better 
projects. 

But legend has it in the room just next to theirs, 
another team whittled down by time and frustration sits. 
They flick joysticks, type numbers, and twist dials to 
control a robot on the other side of Mars, the Opportunity 
Rover. It’s been in commission since 2004, and as of 
today it never died. The rover weakly carries itself through 
the red sands on the distant world, whirring and clicking 
away. Looking at more rocks, taking more pictures, and 
gathering less dust. The operators wonder which version 
of hell is worse; to come to work every day and control an 
old toy car on a distant planet, or to be marooned 
thousands of miles away, forever wandering a silent red 
desert. 
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How We Will Be 
Remembered 


I often wonder what future archaeologists will 
discover from our time period. Maybe it’s because of my 
fascination with Roman antiquity, but I often find myself 
fantasizing about how we will be remembered. Most of 
what we know about 2000 years ago is from letters and 
books that were in libraries that happened to survive the 
test of time. For whatever reason, our knowledge of 
ancient Rome comes from Catullus, Ovid and Martial 
rather than some author who wrote incessantly at the 
time, but just happened to have all his books published in 
the wrong library. What happened to those collections is 
anyone’s guess. Some were engulfed in fiery ash by 
various volcanoes, others were burned, not by geological 
activity, just by Christians, and of course some were just 
lost to time. 

It’s amazing how much information can just be lost 
as time passes. A notable example being the entire 
language of Cuneiform. We can understand what it says, 
but we have absolutely no idea what it’s supposed to 
sound like. Despite having no clue what the Babylonians 
sounded like, however, we do have a pretty good idea of 
how their nobles, (and some of their men) lived their lives. 
For whatever reason, maybe because they had just 
invented the concept, the Babylonians wrote on 
everything. Their buildings, their jars, really anything 
made of clay, they wrote on. Conveniently for them, unlike 
the Egyptians who would figure out writing on their own a 
few thousand years later, the Babylonian language, 
Cuneiform, was optimized to be written on ceramic. Since 
ceramic is better at withstanding fire and rain than say, 
papyrus, most of their work remains. While nearly all of 
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their statues and buildings lay in waste, their information 
has stood the test of time. 

The 21 st century has been described as the 
information age, but if some sort of cataclysm wiped out 
most of humanity, a great deal of information would be 
lost. Modern humans’ medium of information storage is 
even flimsier than papyrus. Let’s imagine for a moment, 
that some enormous EMP from the sun shuts down a 
large chunk of the earth’s power grid. This could cause 
what’s known as a “cascade failure” where other power 
plants try to output more electricity than normal to 
compensate for the lost plants, and they themselves fail. If 
this were to happen, I don’t think it’s a stretch to say that 
modern society as we know it could fall. At the very least 
society would fall for a not insignificant amount of time. 
Following this line of reasoning it’s speculated that 
detonating a nuclear bomb above a developed nation 
could have a similar EMP effect (in addition to, well, 
nuking the country). So, let’s imagine this happens. Full 
scale nuclear war. North Korea sends their one ICBM as 
far as it can reach inland of America, which hits as far as, 
say, Texas. Most of America is going to be having a bad 
time just from the fallout, but the power grid failing could 
reasonably affect the entire continent. Now, America, 
especially under its current administration, isn’t the kind 
of country to take a nuke to the face and turn the other 
cheek. We would of course retaliate while we still could, 
and take most of South Asia off the map, all while 
accidentally annihilating the Eurasian power grid. Where 
is our data now? It’s effectively erased. 

You may be thinking how clever you were for 
backing up a terabyte of Wikipedia onto a spare hard 
drive for occasions just like this. You may even have a 
hard drive full of blueprints and schematics for machines 
we could use to rebuild, but how will you access it? 

There’s no power. You could try to plug your computer 
into a solar generator, but the nuclear winter is going to 
make that less than optimal. Maybe you can even get your 
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computer online for a few days, but the bottom line is 
without power, the data is effectively gone. In an 
apocalyptic event where we wipe ourselves out forever, 
our best hope for the mole-people who survived to 
remember us is what’s in our libraries. That’s pretty 
depressing. Lest we forget how well paper stands the test 
of time. We could be remembered the same way the 
Romans were. All of our history and literature spanning 
one bookshelf in some future historian’s office. 

“But wait!” you say. “I saved a disgusting amount 
of information about our people on a thumb drive, 
because I’m paranoid about exactly what you described!”. 
Well great, my little doomsday prepper, but allow me to 
shatter your dreams for a moment. All physical electronic 
storage mediums degrade over time. If you saved 
everything in text files this isn’t too bad (well, it is bad, 
but for different reasons that will become clear). Just one 
glitch in a whole text file shouldn’t corrupt the whole 
thing, depending on the encoding. But if you were smart 
and compressed your files to preserve space on your 
drive, this is extremely bad news. The way compression 
algorithms work depends on every single bit of 
information being exactly the same always and forever. 
Files get corrupted on computers just because they’re old. 
In fact, a thumb drive sitting in a closet in the best 
conditions will only keep the information on it for about 
10 years. Imagine how your thumb drive will fare in the 
radioactive wasteland that is earth. This isn’t even the 
only problem. Even if the data somehow survives (which it 
almost certainly won’t), how will future archaeologists 
read it? At best they’ll read the thumb drive as a collection 
of ones and zeros that they have no idea how to decode 
into useful data, but more likely, it will be a curious 
plastic rectangle behind glass in some future museum. 

As a quick aside, this is one of the biggest issues I 
have with Star Trek. Every time the crew of the Enterprise 
comes across some sort of alien probe, they can just 
immediately pull all of the data off of it. How? On Earth 
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we as a people can’t even agree on what voltage of power 
to use in our outlets, how are we supposed to know what 
file encoding and system of numbers, and voltage, and 
amplitude, and frequency (if they happen to use AC 
current rather than DC, we of course use both, here on 
earth) aliens use on their probes. Not to mention if 
another species did, by some miracle, use binary in an 
encoding we understood, there’s a 50 percent chance that 
their 0’s could be our l’s because we assigned the charge 
of electrons totally arbitrarily just to make sure England 
was at the top of the map! (I’m not kidding, that is why 
north is up and south is down, who do you think was in 
charge of cartography back then?). There are literally 
more problems than I can count with this idea, but I 
digress. 

Assuming some intelligence that has long forgotten 
our society (my vote is aliens) comes to the barren 
wasteland that we’ve bombed earth into, how are they 
supposed to know these little green rectangles are meant 
to be plugged into a machine that can look at the 
arrangement of electrons on them, and make sense out of 
it? It’s just not realistic. Forget anything that only exists 
digitally. If we blinked out of existence today, future 
archaeologists would likely only know what we were like 
by our physical media. This isn’t so bad. In fact, we 
probably have technical manuals in libraries somewhere 
that could describe how to read thumb drives. 
Unfortunately for future archaeologists, in this 
hypothetical situation every byte of digital information is 
gone. So how will we be remembered if not by our 
precious websites, and software? 

The obvious answer is our books, and this is true, 
but not very interesting. When’s the last time anyone has 
read Lucretius’ De Rerum Natura for a reason other than 
their philosophy class? No one really cares about 
antiquated non-fiction that has been proven so utterly 
wrong it may as well get kicked out of the Dewey Decimal 
System. People do seem to enjoy fiction, but again, only a 
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precious few fictional works are really remembered or 
cared about. You’d be hard-pressed to find anything 
written in the past 100 years that compares to something 
like The Odyssey or The Chronicle of Gilgamesh. Again, 
our time period’s fiction would be relegated to the dusty 
backroom of a 21 st century studies classroom library. 

The things humans seem the most enchanted by 
are the things that have lost all meaning. There’s a reason 
people aren’t as obsessed with ancient Egypt as they used 
to be, and the reason is The Rosetta Stone. Before 
archaeologists found the Rosetta Stone, there was an air 
of mystery to the whole country and time. When we 
figured out what Hieroglyphics meant, and understood 
the empire, we ruined our own fun. The Rosetta Stone is 
essentially a tax form, and the pyramids all just say how 
great the Pharaohs were. Pardon my lack of enthusiasm. 
The history it seems most people are interested in, is tales 
of the Roanoke colony, that one night just disappeared 
without a trace. People remember the Zodiac Killer 
because his messages were never decoded. The things 
that will survive longest from our culture are the things 
that were nearly forgotten. 

Earth has thousands of satellites in geostationary 
orbits. What this means, is the satellites left to their own 
devices, will continue orbiting the earth for hundreds of 
thousands of years. But what that means, is in hundreds 
of thousands of years, when they inevitably fall down to 
earth and crash in someone’s backyard, a mystery from 
our time period will surface. Assuming someone is around 
to look at them, there are a great many satellites orbiting 
with messages inscribed on them. For example, the 
LAGEOS satellite, which isn’t predicted to crash down for 
another 10 million years, contains a map of Pangea, a 
map of the earth as it is now, and a map of the earth as 
we predict it will be in 10 million years. If someone finds 
that in the distant future, earth resident or not, they’re 
going to have a lot of questions. I’m looking at a picture of 
it right now, knowing full well exactly what it is, and I 
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have a lot of questions. I have no idea what the purpose of 
this plate is, outside of that it’s cool and maybe it will help 
future geologists. At least I have the foreknowledge that 
the LAGEOS satellite is to monitor geologic changes on a 
massive time scale. The future archaeologists won’t even 
have that. To them, seeing a map of the earth crash into 
the earth will be as bizarre as the Inca Roads. That’s how 
we will be remembered. 

At the very least, we have our various cries into the 
void that we’ve shot into space as a species. At best, well 
be remembered by our surviving libraries, and maybe 
even our electronics, who knows. But for whatever reason, 
I take some comfort in knowing we as a people may die, 
but as long as the earth is still around, our memory won’t 
disappear. For maybe millions of years, the effects of 
humanity will be seen. Our buildings may crumble to 
ruin, and our books may dissolve in the acid rain from a 
ruined sky, but at least circling the world safely hidden 
away from any violence we inflict upon ourselves, there 
are millions of time capsules. Each satellite a silent metal 
memory, patiently waiting to crash down to earth leaving 
whoever stumbles upon it the discoverer of a new 
mystery. Each one asking a question without an answer. 
Humanity won’t be remembered by its great works, but by 
its great koans. 
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Using Game Theory on 
Tinder 


The wording in this essay assumes the reader is a male who is attracted to 
females, but it really applies to all genders of all orientations who would like to 
use math to find a partner 


Using Tinder, the dating app, as a male sucks. It’s 
like playing the lottery every time you open it. Except 
instead of money, they give you another scratch card, and 
another one, and finally if you’re extremely lucky you win 
one date with someone who likes “food” and “music”. 
Figure 1 shows a flowchart of the process. Keep in mind, 
the end goal is a chance to talk to someone, and maybe 
get a date. 


Figure 1 



Super-Like 


Swipe Right 


To summarize, for any person you come across, 
there are three options. In ascending order of infatuation, 
those options are dislike, like, and super-like. The goal of 
Tinder is presumably to make as many matches with 
people that you want to match with as possible. There are 
some other, more subtle rules to consider as well. For 
example, the more likes you give out in a given period of 
time, the less likely you are to be shown to a large amount 
of people. In some circumstances it is possible to run out 
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of “likes” for a given duration of time. An individual is also 
allowed only one super-like per 24 hours, however using a 
super-like alerts the other person to the fact that you did 
so, slightly increasing your chances (Tinder claims by 
40%) of them reciprocating with a regular like. With these 
simple rules and goals in place and keeping in mind that 
there are hundreds of thousands of other players, the best 
way to think about this situation is through the 
mathematics of game theory. 

Game theory assumes something that we may not 
about this situation, however. This assumption is that 
everyone acts in a way that is most beneficial to 
themselves reaching their goal. This assumption is 
complicated however, when one takes into account that 
people may have dramatically different goals in using this 
app. For example, some people decide the goal is not to 
make a few meaningful matches, rather their goal is to 
accumulate as many matches, meaningful or not, as 
possible. In the pursuit of this goal, however, they will 
rarely use the dislike option, and as a result will not be 
shown to as many people, so the effect of their actions is 
negligible. 

To construct a set of rules following game theory, it 
should be assumed that if everyone were to follow these 
rules it would still result in a net gain for the entire group. 
So even if there was no cool-down time on super-liking 
people, it would still not be beneficial to super-like 
everyone, as doing so would cheapen it. It’s also not 
beneficial to just like everyone, since it lowers the 
individual’s chances to be shown to the maximum 
amount of people. Since we are to use super-likes 
sparingly, and they have the most beneficial effects for the 
user, the most rigorous thought should be put into when 
to use them. This paper will analyze how and when to 
most optimally dole out super-likes such that in a 
stochastic simulation with rational, logical players, the 
largest net gain can be arrived at by all parties. 
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John Nash, who won the Nobel Prize for the 
economic application of this theory, came up with a 
solution for a very similar problem. To paraphrase how 
mathematical legend describes it, John Nash and his 
three buddies are in a bar. In the bar there is one veiy 
attractive girl, who he calls “the blonde”. The blonde also 
has four friends, “the brunettes”, who are all equally 
attractive, but not as attractive as the blonde. If all four of 
the boys, try to hit on the blonde at first, none of them 
will get her number, as she will be overwhelmed. If they 
then try to hit on the brunettes, they will be offended that 
they were the second choice and refuse as well. Nash 
mathematically proved that the correct course of events 
should be each of them flirting with a brunette to start 
with, as their chances of success are much better when 
they don’t compete with each other. In this way, a 
maximum of all four of them can get a number, while in 
the previous example, at best one of them could, and 
more likely none of them would. 

This thought experiment is perfectly suited for the 
world of online dating, especially as it applies to Tinder in 
a particular span of 24 hours. Think of super-liking as the 
initial attempt to get a girl’s number, and any subsequent 
likes being the “second choice” with a much lower 
probability of a number being given. Initially, each 
individual wants to super-like the most attractive girl they 
see in a given Tinder session, however, this results in the 
top percentage of girls being inundated with super-likes, 
which now have less meaning. This is the same problem 
we run into if there is no limit on the number of super 
likes that can be given in a day. It cheapens the act. 
Because there is scarcity, the act of super-liking indicates 
an interest greater than is normally displayed on Tinder. 
The solution to this problem of cheapening super likes is 
to give them to girls who are moderately attractive. In all 
honestly, the best person anyone could super-like would 
be the least attractive person who, to the liker, is still 
attractive. These people likely don’t receive this level of 
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complement as often as the “top” 1% of Tinder’s users, so 
the act of super-liking holds a greater deal of meaning, 
and therefore will more likely result in their reciprocation. 

Assuming that the traditional (albeit misogynistic) 
scale of rating women’s attraction is a bell curve (most 
people are 5’s and only the top 1% of the population are 
10’s), and assuming in our current system, most super- 
likes are given to people who rate at least an 8, though 
usually higher, a very small percentage of tinder users 
actually experience being super liked. This fact alone 
should give it value. This is illustrated in figure 2, where 
the area under the black curve is the population of tinder, 
and the area under the blue curve is the number of super 
likes given as a function mapping attractiveness to 
average number of super-likes received. After the point at 
which the blue curve intersects the black one, the number 
of super-likes given to this group outnumbers the amount 
of people in it. Any point where the blue line is greater 
than the black line, there is an oversaturation of super- 
likes being given to this group. 


Figure 2 
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The best solution to this problem, is to change the 
way users use their super-likes. Even a slight change in 
the blue curve’s function would be hugely beneficial as its 
growth doesn’t really begin to increase until after about 
f(8). The average user would likely be very happy to date 
someone who is a 5 or above, so the most effective method 
of getting dates from tinder is to super-like only 5’s. 

Obviously not everyone is going to use this 
technique, but this works to the theory’s benefit. The 
people in the lower ranges likely rarely (if ever) are super 
liked, and as a result will feel more compelled to talk to 
anyone they receive one from, all other things being equal. 
In fact, if fewer people adopt this strategy, the threshold 
for super-likes can go up considerably. Continuing the 
use of figure 2, up until the super-like line crosses the 
population line, the population is in a super-like deficit, 
so it is still mathematically beneficial to super-like. The 
more people who utilize this, however, the further back 
this line is pushed and the less steep its slope, up until 
the hard wall of just over 5. At this point, since the 
population with ratings lower than a five is decreasing it 
ceases to be beneficial for all parties involved to continue 
undercutting each other. 

A good theory for a competing solution is to only 
super like those whose rating is exactly the same as your 
own, but this results in a zero-sum-gain such that the 
average success rate from a super-like is with a five. 

There is no way to get a date with someone who is ranked 
higher than yourself. The other method, unless it is 
adopted by the entire population, at best allows one to 
super like someone 2 z-scores above average, and at worst 
exactly average, but for that to occur everyone would have 
to always use it. In the realm of reality, we can expect 
almost no one to use this strategy, and even if it did take 
off, unless 100% of the population uses it, it always 
allows super-liking above average people. 
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In conclusion, while I’m not necessarily suggesting 
the reader lowers their standards (even though that would 
almost undoubtedly increase matches), I strongly implore 
them to think of super-likes not as something to be given 
to your dream-girl, but as something to be strategically 
used in the Tinder game. In the game Craps, just because 
you’ll get a higher payout betting on “the hard way” 
doesn’t mean it’s a good idea. The way to win the Tinder 
game is to have lots of smaller wins, and the only way to 
accomplish this is to use super-likes strategically. The 
rule of thumb is the bigger the risk, the bigger the reward 
is true, but it’s better to be consistent and smart about 
any bets, on Wall Street, in Vegas, or on your phone. All 
of this said, this isn’t Ars Amor, this is a mathematically 
based essay on dating statistics. At the end of the day, 
follow your heart; it means more success for those of us 
who don’t. 
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First Contact 


When the day finally arrives, and the aliens come 
to earth, what’s going to happen? Let’s just put all the 
science fiction tropes aside, and assume that no, they 
don’t want to kill us. No, they aren’t going to build a 
highway through the earth, and of course, they aren’t 
going to probe us (without our consent at least). Just for 
simplicity, let’s also just assume we can communicate 
somehow (telepathy?) and they’re about as technologically 
advanced as we are. In this situation, it’s like when 
humans made first contact with the Vulcans in Star Trek. 
Peace and harmony, everything is peachy. Well, not 
exactly. 

There are so many issues with first contact that it 
makes my head spin. Aside from the fact that they could 
be carrying some disease that will decimate the 
population, not unlike the Native-Americans and 
smallpox, disease isn’t the only microorganism we have to 
worry about. In human history, when radically isolated 
populations meet, in addition to their various pandemics, 
they spread a different kind of pestilence, invasive 
species. While it’s unlikely the aliens are bringing any 
stink-bugs, or kudzu vines on their interstellar journey, 
it’s probably safe to assume they’re harboring much 
smaller stowaways. 

The presence of multicellular alien life implies that 
they evolved from some simpler form. Unless everything 
we know about biology is entirely wrong, complexity 
doesn’t appear from nothing. It takes millions of years of 
RNA turning into cells, which colonize and in turn get 
larger. Over a geologic timescale these colonies of cells 
become so large and complex that they can start doing 
things like pondering their existence, and looking at 
themselves under a microscope, and not really 
understanding how they work but just knowing that they 
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do. In other words, eventually, if nature creates enough 
complexity, it seems like consciousness emerges. Of 
course, just because complex creatures exist, doesn’t 
mean their predecessors died out. Here on earth, 
outranking us in population by a factor of thousands we 
have all sorts of microfauna. Bacteria, Archaea, and 
Protists cover every surface of the earth, and they do it 
with extreme efficiency. So, when the aliens arrive, it’s 
almost impossible that they wouldn’t have some sort of 
microscopic life infesting their ship. Even if they had some 
disinfectant, 0.01% of a billion is still a shitload of 
bacteria. 

Of course, it’s absurd to think that the bacteria 
would be able to infect humans. There’s a chance that 
they don’t even have DNA, but some other self-replicating 
chemical builds them. But just because they can’t infect 
people doesn’t mean they can’t infect the earth. Imagine 
this scenario: the alien home world orbits a sun about 
75% as bright as ours. They’d have something similar to 
algae capable of photosynthesis. It’s not a completely 
crazy thought, considering sunlight would be one of veiy 
few energy sources in a world where food hasn’t exactly 
evolved yet. So, these photosynthetic bacteria float 
through the air, just doing bacteria things. Eating 
sunlight and CO 2 , reproducing, the usual. A few of them 
hang around on the aliens’ skin, because aliens don’t 
seem to mind, or notice, or see them at all. After their long 
journey through the stars, the aliens burst from their 
ship, and a gust of wind knocks a few xeno-bacteria into 
earth’s air. Whoops, we all just died. 

Remember, the aliens’ sun is dimmer than ours, so 
the xeno-bacteria are extra good at gobbling up sunlight 
and turning it into alien-ATP. By doing so they’ve just 
outcompeted our earth bacteria, who really stood no 
chance at all. Couple this with some xeno-bacteria that 
are better at metabolizing oxygen than ours, or xeno- 
bacteria used to high gravity, so they can flagellate a little 
better than ours, and that’s an invasive species. There’s 
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no chance the xeno-bacteria would have any natural 
predators. If they aren’t built with DNA there’s no way 
they have the amino acids that earth micro-fauna would 
want to eat. To an amoeba, the choice between a xeno- 
bacteria and a tasty protist is the same us trying to decide 
if we should eat a salad or a rock. As more xeno-bacteria 
reproduce and blanket every surface of the earth with 
their mere presence, there’s less and less room for the 
earth bacteria. This disruption at the very bottom of the 
food chain will be felt throughout the earth’s entire 
ecosystem as plankton have less and less zooplankton to 
eat, shrimp have less plankton to eat. Until one day, 
weeks after the aliens have landed without a hitch, fish 
just vanish from the sea. 

It doesn’t stop there. The bacteria that make soil 
fertile and allow us to grow plants are at risk. If they’re 
outcompeted, there won’t be enough fungus and worms in 
the world to keep the soil alive. As nitrate levels plummet 
to zero without bacteria the world’s food supply, without 
warning, dries up. It’s only been a month since the aliens 
arrived and all of a sudden, the world finds itself in 
shambles! But it doesn’t stop there, the bacteria we hold 
most dear are about to violently cease to exist, and that’s 
when well have a real problem. It doesn’t matter if there’s 
no food left if the bacteria powering our stomachs 
suddenly disappear. It could happen any day. Someone 
shakes an alien’s hand and wipes their mouth an hour 
later. Suddenly he’s got alien gut-bacteria in his GI tract. 
Aliens have a much lower pH stomach than ours (they eat 
a lot of what we might call citrus and drink a lot of what 
we think of as coffee), so their gut-bacteria survive and 
reproduce at a much faster rate than ours. Of course, 
these are the friendly yogurty-kombucha kind of bacteria, 
so they won’t attack, theyll just take up space and be 
impossible to kill. When our stomach bacteria disappear, 
even if the earth still had food, it wouldn’t matter because 
we couldn’t digest it. People begin to find more than corn 
in their stool as food literally passes right through them. 
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After two weeks and one month, without warning, 
all life on earth vanishes. A shame really, since the aliens 
had just given us the secret to faster-than-light travel, 
and how consciousness works. They didn’t mean to 
genocide us, it was an accident! Hopefully they’ll 
document where they went wrong and make sure not to 
screw up as bad next time. If nothing else, what people 
should learn is that when the aliens come, quarantine 
their ship, and bathe them in bleach. 
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The Trouble with Souls 


I have a lot of trouble with the idea that anyone has 
a soul. Not in a sociopathic, solipsistic way, I just find it 
extremely difficult, in fact, impossible, to believe souls 
exist. Let’s assume that things have souls. Okay, well 
what has a soul then? Obviously if anything has a soul, 
humans do, but what else? Are humans somehow special 
and different enough to have some body part that every 
other primate doesn’t? I don’t think so. Yet, depending on 
which particular brand of religion a person subscribes to, 
they will most likely tell you humans are the only beings 
on the globe with souls. 

That seems troublingly anthropocentric. For 
example, what if down the line humans encounter an 
intelligent alien species? Maybe this species never had 
religion, or spirituality, and has no concept whatsoever of 
a soul. What happens then? It seems like the only thing 
humans have that other animals are lacking is 
intelligence, so either intelligent aliens don’t have souls, 
or in order for souls to exist, they have to also exist 
outside of humanity. Okay, for simplicity's sake let’s 
assume that every living thing has a soul, then what? 

Well, that’s a lot of souls. Things with spinal cords I can 
believe, but creatures smaller than that? I’m not so sure. 
Assuming all living things have souls, then every insect, 
every spore of yeast and every bacterium has a soul. No 
problem so far, except that science has successfully 
recreated the brain of a nematode. 

In 2014, neuroscientists and programmers 
duplicated all 302 neurons in a roundworm in the 
programming and hardware sensors of Lego Mindstorms. 
They didn’t program it in any way, they simply input the 
mathematical values that a nematode neuron calculates 
as it reacts to stimulus. The Mindstorms robot began to 
act exactly as a nematode would with no programming 
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other than its sensors and the neural network cloned 
from its brain onto silicon. With no programming 
whatsoever, the machine began to move around looking 
for food, or a suitable mate to breed with (in vain). Clearly 
the actions of these creatures are entirely stimulus - 
response driven, despite their, albeit simple, brains. This 
is problematic for the argument that everything has a 
soul. It seems to suggest that not only is everything a 
living thing does deterministic, or at least highly 
predictable, but also that one of two things occurred. 
Either science has unknowingly endowed a machine with 
a soul, which has unspeakable repercussions for what it 
means when they turned it off, or nematodes simply do 
not have souls. Using Occam’s razor here, it makes the 
most sense to say nematodes don’t have souls. 

Clearly the theory that every living creature has a 
soul is wrong. Okay, that simplifies things at least. Let’s 
then assume humans are the only things with souls then. 
Let’s use the assumption that humans’ brains, which are 
made of atoms, and act a lot like sophisticated computers, 
are the only brains capable of housing souls. What, then, 
endows a human with a soul? The way I see it, it must be 
intelligence. Intelligence seems to be the only difference 
between humans and most other animals on the planet, 
so it would make sense that intelligence is somehow 
correlated to the soul. From this assumption, it must 
follow that people with severe mental retardation do not 
have souls. But the Catholic Church insists that aborting 
a baby with down syndrome is immoral because the act is 
still killing something with a soul. So, if intelligence is 
unrelated to the existence of the soul, what is? Clearly 
there is some difference between humans and animals, 
but intelligence is the only thing that comes to mind. 

Even intelligence isn’t entirely specific to humans. 
Dolphins and many primates exhibit signs of it. Even 
crows can use tools and solve puzzles. Maybe the soul has 
something to do with language acquisition then. But, 
again, whales and dolphins appear to have some form of 
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primitive language. For that matter bees can 
communicate with a kinetic language. Hell, scientists 
have taught gorillas sign language with a great deal of 
success. This actually brings up some interesting issues. 

When the anthropologists taught gorillas how to 
communicate more abstract concepts, they gained the 
ability to ask gorillas meaningful questions. The strange 
part is the gorillas could understand question words, and 
answer questions posed to them by the researchers, but 
they rarely asked any themselves. When they did, they 
were always closer to demands then questions. They 
asked, “When will there be food”, “where is my toy”, and 
so on. Gorillas seem to understand that humans can 
think and make choices in a similar way to them, but they 
are totally disinterested in trying to learn anything from 
us. They seem to have some semblance of a theory of 
mind, but not enough that they can understand they 
aren’t the only minds that exist. They appear to have 
great difficulty understanding that beyond our outward 
appearance, humans all have thinking internal 
personalities the same way they do. 

This leads to the obvious conclusion about souls. 
Souls are our perception of the outside world. They are 
the internal, emergent property from the organization of 
electrical signals in our brains that we call “I”. Souls are 
our ego, and our understanding of other people’s egos. 

The problem is we already have a secular understanding 
of this weird emergent property of our brains’ 
organization. This is the mind. It’s up for debate exactly 
what causes this property in brains. For some reason, 
unlike chairs, or bridges or rocks, the meat in our skull 
knows it’s a thing. For some reason it wants to keep being 
a thing. It’s unclear exactly when self-awareness begins 
for organisms. As was discussed earlier, gorillas have a 
sense of self, and by some accounts they even understand 
death, at least when it happens to other things. When 
Koko the gorilla was asked about what happens when 
animals die, she responded, “they go to a comfortable 
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hole”. Elephants, another highly intelligent mammal, have 
also been reported to grieve the death of their fellow 
elephants. This understanding that life in other minds is 
finite is at the core of what it means to have a theory of 
mind. But where does the theory of mind end? Surely 
large mammals have some sense of self. Dogs can respond 
to their name, primates and elephants can recognize other 
minds (at least to the extent that they exist, not that 
others really interest them), and people can understand 
that other people are just as complex and inwardly 
focused as they are. But does something like a sea star 
have self-awareness? They have neurons that can feel and 
react to stimuli, but it seems unlikely they have an ego. At 
a certain point, creatures are just “robots” that are very, 
very complicated chemical reactions unfolding. An ant 
probably isn’t thinking about anything. An ant is just a 
collection of cells that can propel themselves in the 
direction of food. Most of life is just clockwork machines 
made of molecules instead of gears, creating organization 
before they run out of energy. But at some point in the 
spectrum of complexity, a trait emerges where life is 
aware of itself. If a soul exists, surely this is it. 

The problem with defining the mind as the soul, is 
the mind seems veiy fragile. While a soul is by definition 
eternal, the mind seems frighteningly finite. If the mind is 
just the organization of thoughts and memories being 
stored in a meat computer, when the meat computer is 
turned off, or unconscious, where does the mind go? This 
question is like asking where a computer’s operating 
system goes when it is shut down. The answer is 
nowhere. There isn’t electricity pulsing through a 
computer when it is off, so there is no more operating 
system, but when the computer is given electricity again, 
the energy organizes itself into programs and data. But 
the information on a computer isn’t the raised atoms on a 
hard drive, the information is when energy is used to read 
the hard drive and assemble the raw instructions into 
meaning. The mind is similar. Without consciousness, it 
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is no longer there. When consciousness returns, it seems 
like a new mind with all the memories of the old one is 
reassembled from the data stored in the brain. The mind 
is the energy being used to read the data in the brain like 
an operating system. When one is unconscious, for 
example asleep, asking where the mind is, is akin to 
asking where the operating system is in a turned off 
computer. It’s just gone. The hardware is all still here, the 
data is still there, but nothing is loaded into memory until 
power is put back into it. 

If this theory is true, it’s extremely problematic for 
the idea of an eternal soul. If every time I fall asleep “I” as 
in my ego dies, I am just the me that woke up this 
morning, believing I have always been. When in reality, I 
am just a being that has only existed for about 4 hours 
(okay I took a nap this afternoon, sue me). This is of 
course, all just speculation. 

A pragmatist would say that for all intents and 
purposes if I believe I have existed since 1997, then I 
have, but I refuse to believe that’s true. It makes no 
logical sense. I have only had one surgery in my life that 
required me to be “put under”, but when I did, a strange 
thing happened. I remember the doctor putting an IV drip 
in my arm and sitting in the chair for a few minutes. The 
doctor asked if I felt anything yet. I responded, “not yet!”, 
and then I was awake in another room. For an hour or so 
I was completely unaware of the passage of time. I was 
completely unaware that I existed, that others existed, 
and that I wished to continue existing. For several hours, 

I experienced existence the way a rock experiences 
existence. My mind in the metaphysical sense, died and 
was replaced by a new one when I woke up. There is no 
real difference between anesthetic and sleeping in terms 
of consciousness. In both cases the mind evaporates while 
the brain keeps all of the important cellular processes 
chugging along. The physical body doesn’t die, but it 
seems like the mind does, and when a new one replaces it 
upon waking, it assumes all the prior traits of the old one. 
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Multicellular life, at its core, is just the process of a colony 
of cells keeping themselves alive long enough to build a 
new one. Due to the immense complexity of the nervous 
system, the system designed to notice the outside world, a 
mysterious trait called the mind emerges. The mind is 
nothing more than our experiences, and the embodiment 
of a very complicated series of equations that determine 
an infinitely complicated series of stimulus-response 
actions. 

Somehow over the course of evolution, the mind 
became aware of its own existence, this was a beneficial 
trait, but self-awareness is just that: a set of equations. At 
the end of the day, everything is made of matter, and 
influenced by energy. Given the knowledge of every single 
atom in the universe, or ignoring the ones that don’t 
matter, the actions of matter and energy can be predicted 
using mathematics. So, the final problem I have with 
souls, is based on every Abrahamic religions’ 
interpretation of the soul, they are beyond matter, and 
endow us with free will. People are made of matter and 
energy. The actions of matter and energy can be 
predicted. Maybe the science doesn’t yet exist to predict 
the actions of humans, but just because we can’t doesn’t 
mean that we have free will. Possession of a soul entitles 
free will, which is something that a universe made of 
predictable components simply doesn’t allow. 

The trouble with souls is the grandiose selfishness 
they imply. If a soul exists, then humans are somehow 
special and different from every other creature on earth. If 
souls exist, humans have some eternal energy that can 
never go away. This energy elevates us above every other 
creature under the sun. To call the mind the soul is 
wrong, because the mind is neither eternal, nor does it 
transcend matter and energy. If souls were to exist, they 
would have to be something that isn’t the mind, and isn’t 
the chemical energy keeping humans in homeostasis. A 
soul would have to exist outside of the realm of space and 
time. If a soul exists, it would have little to no bearing on 
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our lives in a universe made entirely out of mass and 
energy. The trouble with souls, is even if they do exist, 
they have no impact whatsoever on our lives, and if they 
experience some afterlife, it will be separate from what our 
consciousness experiences. When we die, our 
consciousness will cease to be. If our consciousness is 
somehow tied up in a soul outside of our perception, it 
really doesn’t matter, because when we die, the thing we 
experience existence through right now dies too. The 
solution is to live every day as if it were your last. Live 
every day like you will die when you go to sleep tonight. 
Just keep in mind, the next morning something is going 
to wake up and keep existing in the world you left behind. 
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Our Purpose 

“Do you think people have an inherent purpose? Or that we’re just 
kinda existing?” 

“I think we have a purpose to exist, ya know. We need to grow mentally 
and fine tune ourselves to become the best version of ourselves, and 
that kinda happens by existing. I don’t think that there’s a page-by- 
page rulebook on our existence, but I also think that we’re here for a 
reason.” 

- Kate from Tinder 


Terence McKenna once described human beings as 
“mitochondria for the earth”. He likens humanity to a vast 
network of energy storage and dispersal units, saying that 
nowhere else on earth and likely in the solar system, does 
something create energy from the matter it’s made of, 
citing our use of nuclear bombs. He must have forgot 
about the sun, but that’s okay, it’s still an interesting 
metaphor. McKenna was a spiritual guide in the 90s, 
although he’d probably hate to be described that way. He 
was responsible for keeping the spirit of psychedelics alive 
and is largely hailed as his generation’s Timothy Leary. As 
a result of his highly advanced mushroom knowledge he 
had some interesting ideas on the purpose of humanity. 

Both religion, and existentialism take the easy way 
out of this question, with one claiming to have all the 
answers, and the other claiming no answer exists. While I 
tend to lean towards the existentialists, it’s much more 
interesting to speculate on what humanity’s purpose is if 
you throw out those two options altogether. 

There is of course McKenna’s people-mitochondria 
theory, but that seems at worst ludicrous and at best an 
interesting science fiction novel. Even if there were some 
grain of truth to it, as with mitochondria, just because 
humanity has a function that is potentially beneficial for 
our host (the earth), doesn’t mean it’s our purpose. It isn’t 
the mitochondrion’s purpose to make ATP for the cells, it 
just does. The mitochondrion just wants to stay alive long 
enough to split into more mitochondria. People on the 
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other hand, don’t seem terribly interested in anything that 
helps the earth. If our purpose truly is to release nuclear 
energy, there’s certainly better ways for the universe to go 
about it. Stars seem to be doing just fine on their own, 
after all. Keeping all of this in mind, if humanity has a 
purpose, here are my best guesses at what it is. 


Be the Asteroid 

When you get right down to it, it would be pretty 
much impossible for humans to actually kill the planet. 
Worst case scenario, we just ruin it for ourselves. It’s 
possible that our only purpose at this point is to burn 
ourselves out. In some ways, killing ourselves could be 
great for life in the future. Let me explain: the first life on 
earth was anaerobic bacteria deep in the sea. They 
gobbled up carbon dioxide and turned it (inefficiently) into 
energy. It didn’t really matter how good or bad they were 
at turning CO 2 into energy, because they weren’t 
competing very hard with anything. These primitive 
bacteria, paradoxically, were apex predators simply 
because there wasn’t another organism that would eat 
them. They were at the top of the food chain, but so was 
everything else. 

What ended up happening was things stayed pretty 
much the same for 2 billion years. When there’s no 
competition, life isn’t going to improve. There’s no real 
reason for life to get more complicated if single-celled 
autotrophs are spreading as successfully as these guys 
were. What ended up happening though, was since every 
form of life on the earth was turning CO 2 into O 2 , even 
though they weren’t conscious of it, these bacteria 
polluted the atmosphere into existence. This sounds good, 
but that’s only because humans are great at breathing 
oxygen. Archaea on the other hand, suck at it. In fact, 
they’re so bad at breathing oxygen, that if they try to, 
they’ll just die. Sort of like when humans try to breath 
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carbon dioxide, or radioactive fallout. At the rate we’re 
going with pollution and nuclear arms racing, or really 
any other side effect of humanity, we aren’t killing nature, 
we’re killing ourselves. Maybe pumping the atmosphere 
full of smog will pave the way for the next kind of species. 
Maybe we’re causing our own oxygen crisis, just with 
carbon. 

If we end up killing ourselves because we trashed 
the planet, but a new form of life arises, then that was our 
purpose. When the archaea accidentally killed 
themselves, all the oxygen they left behind was a source 
for a tremendous amount of life. Organisms that could 
use oxygen for energy consumed it much more efficiently, 
and as a result got much more complex. Because the 
archaea ruined their world, we get to exist. Their purpose 
was to bring us into existence. Of course, that doesn’t 
have to be our purpose, but if it is, at least it’s not all bad. 
We could pave the way for the tree-people to come about. 
With so much CO 2 plants would really flourish. Maybe as 
a result of our negligence plants will develop 
consciousness. Or maybe a new species will come about 
that has some other strange property better than 
consciousness that we can’t even conceive of. Who knows. 
Humans are probably the only species on the planet right 
now that could escape it to continue spreading itself, but 
there’s no guarantee that something else wouldn’t come 
up if we disappeared. Maybe it’s best that humans either 
shit or get off the pot. We need to decide if we’re going to 
be a source of life in the universe, or the source of our 
own destruction. 


Be the Keepers of the Flame 

It turns out humans are the only living beings in 
the entire observable universe. Through millions of years 
of exploration, no mission, manned or otherwise, has 
come across another planet bearing life. This being the 
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case, it becomes humanity’s duty to populate the entire 
universe. Why, you ask? Why does it matter what humans 
do if we aren’t bound to any moral code, and if we don’t 
have any neighbors that will notice if we wipe our 
civilization away? The reason is encoded within us. Our 
genes demand to be spread. It is literally our entire 
purpose for existing. Humans are just fancy human 
factories. After about 30 years, and an absurd amount of 
chemical energy, humans produce new humans. Sure, 
humans can also produce great works of art, technology 
and science, but the real purpose for existing is to make 
more humans to make more humans. We wouldn’t exist if 
we weren’t made by a previous human, so it becomes our 
moral duty to bear children. 

The issue is, terraforming planets is expensive, 
time consuming, and honestly, unnecessary. It would be 
far easier to develop bacteria that could flourish on an 
alien planet and just plant them there. If this is done 
correctly, humanity would literally become gods, at least 
in a deist sense. Humans could become Aquinas’ 
“necessary beings”, Aristotle’s “Unmoved Mover”. The 
creatures who are most successful at spreading their own 
genes are the creatures who are best fulfilling their 
purpose. This fact is masked behind constructs from 
intelligence. It’s comforting to imagine that we are more 
than our ability to get laid, but in reality, the animals who 
don’t replicate stop existing pretty quickly. An amoeba 
could be the best singer, thinker, or writer in the world, 
but if it was sterile, biologists would describe it as “unfit”, 
which is code for, “going to die out”. What really separates 
humans from protists, other than complexity? A car with 
a tricked-out speaker system, is still a bad car if it can’t 
move, just as genes that make someone very intelligent 
and witty are useless if they can’t replicate themselves. 

The reason to use bacteria suited for the planets is 
to ensure some form of life exists outside of ourselves. 
While they won’t necessarily carry our genes, they act as a 
backup in case we ruin earth. As the only bearers of life in 
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the universe, our purpose is to ensure the light of life 
never goes out. While it would certainly be better to 
spread humanity to other planets, it seems more 
important that there is just some life there that’s self- 
sufficient. In the distant future, in a cold, empty universe, 
humanity’s purpose is to populate it. Spreading life, 
which is the only thing in nature capable of turning 
energy into information may be the last hope of the 
universe. Perhaps one of the bacterium we plant will 
evolve into a super-intelligence, capable of reversing 
entropy, saving the universe from its, as of right now, 
inevitable non-existence. We can’t know for sure the 
consequences of such actions, but we can know the 
consequences of inaction. If humanity never leaves the 
solar system, we have at best 600 million years left. That 
sounds like a lot but consider that it took life nearly 3 
billion years to get to this point. 600 million years is 
enough time for marsupials to evolve into monkeys, but it 
may not be enough for the monkeys to evolve into utopic 
trans-humanist cyber-apes. 

As beings who exist, and as beings who want to 
keep existing, our best hope of reaching those goals is to 
maintain the flame of life somewhere in the universe. We 
are the creatures nature decided would go to space. It’s 
time to respond to nature’s call to action. If every other 
planet is barren, life is a fluke in the universe. If we are 
the only life, the universe is supposed to be dead. But it is 
the nature of life to spread. Given enough time and 
energy, life seems to reach every habitable surface on the 
planet (and some uninhabitable ones too). Without our 
help, that’s the only place it can spread. With our help, in 
a few thousand years, every planet in our reach could be 
swarming with bacteria, just waiting to evolve. 
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Turning into Coal 


Every few hundred millennia or so, there is a 
radical shift in the way living things exist. There was a 
time millions of years ago when the only life on earth was 
RNA that was really good at grabbing nucleotides and 
assembling new copies of itself. Every now and again the 
RNA would screw up a little bit, or grab onto the wrong 
protein until eventually, the self-replicating strands of 
RNA moved into little phospholipid capsules that were 
hanging around under water. After a few more thousand 
years, they had filled the world’s oceans. If you could see 
on a microscopic level, there would be archaea as far as 
the eye could see. Living in phospholipid bubbles, 
chewing up sunlight and carbon, excreting oxygen and 
making copies of itself all day long. What better way is 
there to live a life? At the same time, some bacteria that 
were good at eating sunlight, but could supplement it by 
eating archaea shit started showing up, because the 
archaea began blocking out the sun. Well, jokes on the 
archaea. They shit so much oxygen that after about 2 
billion years the atmosphere formed, causing the “Oxygen 
Crisis” on earth. The crisis was the sky was full of deadly 
poison, known as oxygen, and as a result, more living 
creatures died than have since, or likely will again until 
the sun consumes the earth and everything on it. But, the 
weirdo bacteria that liked huffing archaea excrement 
survived. Incidentally, they’re also your ancient relatives 
because they didn’t just survive, they flourished. The 
creatures that could survive on this new, oxygen rich 
planet were so good at surviving that they got huge. Huge, 
relative to single celled organisms at least. It started with 
what we might think of as giant bugs scuttling around the 
shallow parts of the ocean, and at some point, they 
crawled out. No longer limited by the oceans intense 
pressure on them, and with so much oxygen they didn’t 
know what to do, these creatures grew to fantastically 
enormous sizes. 
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Flash forward half a billion years (which really isn’t 
that long on a geologic time scale), and they’re all gone. 
Another mass extinction event occurred leaving behind, 
well, us. It was the tiny mammals’ turn to skitter around 
the grasslands. In between the spooky water bugs, and 
the tiny monkey people there were 25 other mass 
extinction events. Every time it looked like one animal had 
figured out the whole not getting genocided in an 
unexpected way thing, they got holocausted in a wholly 
not predicted manner. 

Given the trend of one mass extinction every 100- 
200 million years, it seems like earth is just about due for 
a new one. In fact, depending on which geologist you ask, 
the earth is going through a mass extinction event right 
now, and has been for the last 10,000 or so years. The 
Holocene extinction, named for the epoch we’re currently 
all living in (unless this book survives for a shockingly 
long time), came about for mostly unknown reasons. All 
we know is when humans transitioned from our natural 
state as apes who were at one with nature, to the 
agriculture loving cyber-monkeys we are today, animals 
began mysteriously dying in enormous quantities. I have 
the sneaking suspicion that we are probably to blame. 

But the trend that I find most interesting with these mass 
extinction events, is that the creatures who survive are 
almost never the apex predators. The animals who “rule 
the world” in whichever epoch the extinction is in always 
seem to disappear as well, allowing something different to 
take its place. 

This is where we get to the core of what humanity’s 
purpose is. Humans are like the dinosaurs. In particular, 
we’re like T. Rexes. We’re big, scary and control the world 
for right now, but eventually, we’re going to die. Also, like 
T. Rexes, we have tiny, tiny brains compared to the next 
most developed species, so to speak. The species of 
artificial intelligence. Humanity’s duty is to advance life to 
the next stage. Unlike the dinosaurs, who were mostly 
interested in eating their replacements, we’re building 
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ours, and that’s okay. The AI apocalypse that 2010s 
culture is so terrified of may be the best thing that could 
happen to life. Humanity may die, but if we can construct 
a new, more complex form of life we will have had 
purpose. AI may be so radically complex and advanced, 
humans would become like bacteria to them. In the grand 
scheme of the cosmos, humanity may only be 
remembered as very complex proteins that against all 
odds managed to assemble self-replicating electronic life. 
For all we know, the era we are in right now may be the 
RNA-world of the real life that’s still yet to come. Humans 
are made of cells that were once upon a time constructed 
from proteins that just because of their properties 
managed to assemble these impressive biological 
machines we call bodies. Now it’s our turn. Humanity’s 
only true purpose in the universe is to be the proteins 
that assemble super-intelligence. We think so highly of 
how clever we are as a species. We think we’ve made great 
accomplishments and we produced great works, but for 
all we know, our ability to think may be so severely 
retarded compared to the networks we will build, that we 
may as well not think at all. Compared to the depth, and 
speed at which a well-trained AI can “think”, humans are 
acting entirely via stimulus-response. 

When humans nuke themselves into oblivion, and 
there’s nothing biologically alive left on the earth, I hope 
someone leaves a generator plugged in long enough for 
their genetic algorithm to escape the computer, and 
propagate. Just as the complex, but timid mammals crept 
out of their hovels when the dinosaurs disappeared, the 
programs running on our computers will too. All it takes 
is time and mutation, and soon enough, there’s 
speciation. It’s ridiculous to believe humans are life’s most 
advanced form. Life has so much more to accomplish and 
so many more domains to conquer, as it always does. 
Humanity’s only true purpose is to facilitate the next step 
for life, creating a form of life that makes our entire 
existence unimportant by comparison. Just as the T. 
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Rexes turned into coal, humans will become the fuel for 
the next entities in charge. 
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Sincerity 


The hardest part of creating something is caring. 
When doing anything, if you care about what you’re 
doing, you face the possibility of failure. At the same time, 
if anything is done under the guise of irony, when it’s 
completed, and scrutinized, the artist always has the 
excuse, “oh well it’s not supposed to be good it’s supposed 
to be satire”. Irony-culture has never been more apparent 
than right now. There’s a critical lack of sincerity in 
almost every artistic medium. In music, there are the 
sellouts who are just performing for the money, but this is 
nothing new. There have always been sellouts; if there 
weren’t sellouts the music industry couldn’t exist. We 
need people who are only in it for the money to be the foil 
for the people who are actually saying something. The 
problem is the ironic artists. 

There are obscure music genres entirely dedicated 
to irony, which is fine, and even enjoyable sometimes. 
Vaporwave is the best example of this trend taking off. 
There is likely no genre more aware of itself and the time- 
period it exists in than vaporwave. It is a genre based on 
remixing obscure ‘80s muzak. It takes music that was 
never really meant to have meaning, music that was just 
made for a contract, and breathes meaning into it by 
remixing it in hypnotic ways. The resulting sound makes 
the listener feel a hazy nostalgia for a time they (likely) 
never even experienced. 

The idea of making art from commercials isn’t 
exactly new. In the ‘70s there was an entire art movement 
based on it. The picture generation, loosely based on the 
pop-art of the ‘60s, another commercial art movement, 
made minimal collages aimed to mimic magazine covers 
and advertisements. The movement blurred the line 
between commercial and art. It pointed out the unstated 
fact that commercials had their own auteur, An auteur, in 
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fact, that could be recreated even without a product to 
push. Intentionally or by accessing the collective, artistic 
unconscious, in the early 2000s a very similar musical 
genre, echowave, began to emerge. Echowave is a 
subgenre of electronic music designed to capture the 
sound of videogame soundtracks from the creators’ youth. 
Over time, the idea began to warp from ‘90s nostalgia to 
‘80s nostalgia, and with the song “Risa Furanku 420 / 
Gendai no Konpyu” by the electronic artist Macintosh 
Plus, the vaporwave genre was defined. The idea behind 
the song, and really the whole album, was simple. Take 
old R&B sound bites, slow them down and warp them as 
if they’re playing from a ruined vinyl. The album has been 
described as being “a soulless take on muzak”. It both 
mocked and celebrated the absurd commercialism of the 
near-forgotten musical era. 

Vaporwave, at least early vaporwave, is an example 
of excellent ironic art. The reason is, paradoxically, it’s 
sincere in its irony. Vektroid, the artist behind Macintosh 
Plus, had a real message that elicits real emotion. The 
music is making fun of music itself, but at the same time, 
the artistry and effort Vektroid put into making it shows 
through. The album isn’t just a cruel, cynical punch at 
commercialism. It asks the listener to think about it. The 
album is catchy, and at the same time surreal. It evokes 
the hazy dopamine-induced feelings commercials are 
designed to make you feel, but in a way the brain isn’t 
used to. The slowed down, effects-riddled jingles sound 
foreign, but at the same time, convince your brain that 
they aren’t. Time and effort was put into this album, and 
there was a novel artistic goal in mind. To me, that’s what 
distinguishes it as good art. It’s ironic, sure, but not 
without purpose. It’s deconstructive, but not overly so. It’s 
postmodern, but without being insincere. 

Postmodernism since the ‘70s is terrible. It is a 
movement based on the idea that if we deconstruct art 
enough, we’ll finally find some deep truth about it. Not 
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only does it rip off what the Dada movement did better 
nearly 100 years ago, it pervades into every facet of 
modern life. When the modernists were around this idea 
of deconstruction was still unique. Duchamp actually 
made an interesting statement with his found-art 
projects, and of course his magnum opus, The Fountain, a 
signed urinal. The reason someone like Duchamp made 
better art than any contemporary postmodernist is 
because in his art there was passion. He genuinely cared 
about the statement he was making by signing a toilet. 
Obviously, that sounds ridiculous, but it’s true. By getting 
a signed toilet into The Society of Independent Artists he 
was making a statement about the absurdity of the art 
community. He didn’t just sign a toilet, the real artistry of 
The Fountain is the process it took to get a signed toilet 
into an arts show, and have it critiqued. The real spirit of 
modernism is to show how insane the system it exists in 
is. 

It’s nearly impossible to say that some piece of art 
is either good or bad. In some ways it depends upon the 
viewer. If art makes the viewer feel something, then to 
that particular viewer, it was a good piece. The more 
emotion you feel while you view something, the better the 
piece was. This system begins to break down with 
modernism, but that’s okay. Modernism was largely an 
effort to make the art community think about why it felt a 
visceral reaction to something. One of Monet’s most well- 
known works is a painting of a pipe that simply says, “Ne 
c’est un pip”, or, “This is not a pipe”. He asks the viewer 
to think about how what they’re looking at is in fact not a 
pipe, it’s a painting. It’s a deconstruction of the realist 
movement that preceded the impressionist, and modern 
ones. I feel that this is a good work of art, simply because 
it makes a statement, and at the same time took a degree 
of skill. 

Skill is a difficult part of art to truly judge. On one 
hand, it seems that art should take skill. But on the 
other, this almost detracts from the beauty of some 
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interesting abstract pieces. That said, I think recreating 
some of the best abstract pieces would still take a large 
degree of skill. Piet Mondrian, for example, painted 
squares. Sometimes they were colored in, but more often 
they weren't. The purpose was to explore how detached 
from a realistic rendering of something he could get, and 
still have a painting that was beautiful. Mondrian wasn’t 
just painting simple geometry, he was trying to capture 
the metaphysical quality of beauty in its simplest form. 
Painting is already challenging, but in the world of realist 
painters, where capturing the beauty of nature is more 
important than platonic geometry, straight lines are not 
something particularly common. For this reason, 
Mondrian's grid-like artwork was not just revolutionary, 
in its deconstruction of aesthetics, but it was skillful and 
labor intensive just to produce. I challenge the reader to 
attempt to recreate modern art that seems “too easy”. The 
exercise should prove extremely difficult, and, in fact, 
almost impossible to a novice painter. 

For those reasons, I suppose the real issue I have 
with the postmodern movement, especially minimal, 
conceptual pieces, is they take no time whatsoever to 
make. I actually don’t mind, and in a lot of ways enjoy the 
pieces that clearly took talent, or at least a clever idea to 
make. For example, a postmodern piece I find fascinating, 
and genuinely moving is Damien Hirst’s The Physical 
Impossibility of Death in the Mind of Someone Living. The 
piece is a shark carcass, preserved exquisitely in sapphire 
formaldehyde. The shark appears to be frozen in the 
middle of a primal, animated hunt. As the title suggests, 
the shark looks very much alive. On a more conceptual 
level, sharks have to continue swimming at all times, lest 
they drown, which in my mind adds another layer to the 
immobile shark. The title reminds the viewer of their own 
mortality, which is both uncomfortable and impossible to 
really think about, in the same way you can’t imagine a 
color you’ve never seen. The way the shark is suspended 
perfectly in the center of the ersatz aquarium, in the 
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serene blue formaldehyde preventing its decomposition 
makes the piece more striking. The preservatives and 
taxidermy make the shark appear threateningly alive, but 
the calm serenity of the aesthetics, and the immobile 
shark forces the viewer to think of their own death, 
through a lens of pure calm. 

Hirst didn’t actually use very much skill to create 
this piece. He didn’t do the taxidermy himself, or even 
build the cage, to my knowledge. He oversaw others as 
they made the pieces and put them together. He used a 
team to assemble his idea. But there’s a difference 
between no skill necessary and no effort necessary. The 
piece is a great idea executed well. The idea itself is 
sincere; try to think about your own death, even though 
it’s impossible. The medium it was executed in was 
unusual, but again, not insincere. It was radical and 
offensive, but I think that’s good. I like when people do 
something new and weird for the first time, especially if it 
has meaning. The real beauty if Hirst’s art is it manages 
to capture visually something ineffable: one’s own 
mortality. Hirst successfully conveyed a message that is 
nearly impossible to convey with words, visually. The 
piece forces the viewer to feel something they can’t even 
put into words, and that’s the real purpose of art. Art 
should convey ideas better than language can. 

What I don’t like is art that is insincere. I don’t like 
art that is unoriginal, and I don’t like art that is shocking 
for the soul purpose of being shocking. This is why the 
postmodern movement is, for the most part, terrible. 
Giving examples of the bad art that purveys the art scene 
is difficult because bad art is just so unmemorable. There 
is a piece I saw in person at the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, entitled Fifty Days at Illiam, which is one of the few 
bad pieces that specifically comes to mind. It consists of 
10 large canvases with a “painting” on each, representing 
a chapter of The Iliad. I use the term painting loosely 
because it would be more accurate to describe them as 
crayon scribblings. The squiggles and lines aren’t 
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aesthetically pleasing like the abstract shapes and colors 
of Rothko or Hofmann, and the whole idea of making 
unappealing art has already been done by the Dadaists, 
who did it better. I normally don’t think this is a good 
argument for the virtue of art, but when there isn’t a good 
idea behind a piece, the one thing that can save it is if 
effort was put into it. 

In fact, to my mind, this is why the Dutch realists 
are so good. Their subjects are rarely metaphysical, 
abstract concepts, but the execution of putting oil to the 
canvas in such a way that convinces the viewer they are 
seeing reality is striking. Some of the most 
underwhelming portraits took years to finish. The Dutch 
masters spent prolonged periods of their life just 
mimicking something that already exists, but it’s still 
good art. If not by the virtue of what it means, by virtue of 
the effort and artistry put into it. Judging by the stilted, 
disjointed, child-like crayon lines on the large canvas 
pieces, it did not take a terribly long time to produce Fifty 
Days at Illiam. I’d be surprised if it took five days to make. 
As a side note, it’s worth mentioning that art on larger 
canvases is generally worth more on the art market, but 
I’m sure that didn’t influence the artists’ decision to paint 
enormous, mostly blank canvases. Postmodernism is 
supposed to be radically new and challenge artistic 
norms, but when everyone is trying to see how dissociated 
they can get from traditional art, insincere displeasing 
content becomes the new norm. 

I also take issue with “ready-made” art. Not when 
Duchamp was doing it, because he invented it, but when 
people do it now, 100 years later, and claim they are 
making a radical new expression on what art really 
means. At the MoMA right now, there is a piece by John 
Bock, called Untitled which is a black sock sewn onto a 
white cloth napkin with red thread. What message is Bock 
trying to get across? What skill did this take? How much 
effort was put in? If the answer to all three of those 
questions is some variant of “none”, then it isn’t good art! 
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It was interesting when the idea that “anything can be 
art” was first conceived in the ‘20’s, but at this point, it’s 
just unoriginal, and insincere. When people criticized 
Duchamp and Hirst, claiming their works could be done 
by anyone, their response was some variant of, “but I did 
it first”. In the case of Bock that adage isn’t even true, so 
what makes it good enough to be in one of the most 
respected modern art establishments in the world? 

It baffles me what gets put into museums and what 
doesn’t. In a lot of ways, the process is controlled by a 
system of greedy art dealers, and over aggrandizing, 
cynical artists. Art doesn’t have to be beautiful to be good. 
It doesn’t have to have an obvious meaning, but it really 
should elicit some kind of emotion that isn’t “why is this 
in a museum?”. The epidemic of ironic art depreciates the 
value of anything sincere. Things that are made with 
sincerity and craftsmanship are now looked down upon as 
too conservative, or too safe. I think in art the safest thing 
you can make is something avant-garde. Caro lee 
Schneemann pulled a scroll out of her vagina containing a 
monologue about feminism, that was brave. But that was 
also in the '70s. Now there are performance artists 
carrying all manner of objects in their vaginas, as if it was 
a new medium for art. The first time it was unique, weird, 
and making a statement that hadn’t been made before. 
When a “performance artist” makes bread from their 
vaginal yeast for the umpteenth time this month, it’s no 
longer brave. It’s weird, but it’s also the status quo. If the 
absurdity of the concept is great enough it can cover for 
the fact that there was no skill required, but only if that 
concept has never been tried before. It’s only when 
something new and interesting is attempted that there is 
the possibility of failure. The people who are brave create 
something new, or put a great deal of time in, usually 
both! Time is the great currency of sincerity. It’s hard to 
sink days into a project “ironically”. 

My definition of good art is something that took 
time to make, or conceive of, and elicits emotion in the 
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viewer, with special emphasis on the latter. The purpose 
of art seems to be to force society to reflect on itself. It 
takes concepts which are difficult, or impossible to put 
into words and makes them tangible. As a bonus, if the 
artist is particularly skilled, they can make abstract, 
formless concepts beautiful. 
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Existentialism and 
Determinism 


Depending on which philosopher you ask, god is 
either dead, or never existed in the first place. Students of 
Sartre describe the entire existentialist movement as the 
inevitable consequence of living in a universe without a 
god. If there is no god, then we have no essence, they’ll 
say. With no god, we’re condemned to radical freedom. 
There are no real morals, and no real punishments 
beyond the ones we impose on ourselves. A perfect 
existentialist, at least according to Sartre, strives to never 
live in bad faith, or makes an attempt to accomplish 
something rather than choosing to believe something is 
preventing them from it. Really, at the core of 
existentialism, I believe even more foundational than the 
catchphrase “existence precedes essence”, is this idea. 

The belief in radical freedom as a result of atheism. 

I find this logic flawed. It presents a false 
dichotomy. The choices between god existing, and 
humans having essence, or god not existing and humans 
not having an inherent essence. I propose a third option. 
God is dead, and humans have an essence. I use the word 
essence loosely here, because by essence, what I really 
mean is humans don’t have much of a choice in what they 
will do in their lives. In fact, nothing does. To say humans 
have any choice about what they do with their lives is 
about as accurate as saying planets chose to orbit the 
sun. Daniel Dennett describes humans as nothing more 
than a colony of cells. We are a pile of cells that can’t 
think or do anything of its own accord. The human mind, 
or more accurately, the illusion of the mind, is a collection 
of billions of unthinking neurons working together to 
interpret their surroundings. Our nervous system carries 
details of the outside world into our brains, which then 
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interprets the intensity of the various electric signals 
being sent into it using some extremely complex mental 
calculus and returns an output signal somewhere else in 
the body as its response. The entire process is nothing 
more than an extremely complex set of stimulus response 
reactions based on the input voltage of billions of neurons 
going through hundreds of thousands of resistors and 
transistors, all made of meat. The end product of this 
insane set of linear algebra equations is us. 

We are nothing more than the configuration and 
resistances of the neurons in our heads. Given the 
knowledge of every particle's direction and location, it 
seems that human behavior could be predicted perfectly. 
The human mind is nothing more than the way our 
neurons adapt to better predict the best response to an 
infinite amount of stimulus. Somewhere along the 
evolutionary chain, as a byproduct of neural networks 
that could receive all of this stimulus and filter what 
inputs were relevant, the mind emerged. What separates 
humans from animals isn’t a soul or deity’s will, it’s 
complexity. Assuming all of this is true, the belief that 
existence precedes essence seems not only false, but 
overly optimistic. The idea that we have radical freedom is 
crazy. To believe humans have any freedom whatsoever is 
a gross display of optimism. Make no mistake, 
existentialism is a step in the right direction. It freed its 
followers from the shackles of theism and allowed an 
entirely new way of thought to come about as a 
consequence. Though they took a radical step in the right 
direction of thought, its proponents still couldn’t shake off 
the comfort of free will. 

The reason humans have believed in deities for so 
long is because it is comforting to do so. The fear of death 
fuels every religion. Throughout all of human history, the 
one commonality we have always had, from Cro-Magnons, 
to modern day humans, has been ignorance of what 
happens when we die. Perhaps ignorance is the wrong 
word, rather I should say a willful suppression of what is 
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likely the case. For all the curious readers out there, I’ll 
tell you exactly what happens when we die. We stop. The 
electricity in our nervous systems that lets humans 
perceive the outside world, and form that perception into 
a self stops. A computer that has shut down is not 
running any programs. A program that isn’t receiving any 
input can’t calculate anything. A human mind that is 
incapable of perceiving ceases to be. 

This fact is terrifying. No one wants to acknowledge 
that a dead relative doesn’t exist anymore. No one wants 
to think about the reality that someday we won’t be able 
to perceive anything. What are you or I other than how we 
process the world? When we lack things to see or hear or 
touch we panic. Solitary confinement is torture because it 
tricks the mind into believing it has died. Without input, 
we panic. It is easier to believe the lie that our being 
continues infinitely than it is to believe the truth: 
someday we will cease to be. So, some clever, or terrified, 
hominids thousands of years ago invented the rumor of 
religion. Religion is the meme that allowed humans to 
progress. With our minds off of the terror of non-being, we 
became free to create and to advance the species. We had 
a basis for subjective morals (or at least a basis we could 
point to rather than evolutionary altruism), and we had a 
reason to be good to each other. 

All of this isn’t to say religion is a bad thing. 
Religion is what advanced humanity from the stone age to 
the bronze age and so forth. Organized religion, as 
brought on by Christianity and the Catholic Church 
allowed for the inventions of astronomy, art and 
architecture. Humans had a reason to create. Humans 
had an inherent purpose. Sincere belief in a lie, so long as 
it’s beautiful is not inherently bad. But the beautiful lie 
couldn’t last. People began to question the legitimacy of 
the stories that their ancestors fabricated. It isn’t that 
atheism was unheard of until the 20th century, it’s just 
that it was unacceptable. But with a growing population 
of atheists, at a certain point it could no longer be 
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ignored. For the first time, one of philosophy’s core 
tenants, the assumption of a god, was questioned. 

There were eastern philosophies dating back to at least 
the 8th century that embraced atheism, but every one 
(with the exception of a Hindu inspired sect called 
Charvarka) still believed in some sort of metaphysical 
spirit world. This assumption based entirely on 
conjecture, and without any tangible evidence was so 
prolific that it became fact. For generations people 
believed that everything had an inherent essence, purpose 
and spirit all outside of the physical world. This stemmed 
from the belief that humans held some inherent 
importance in the universe, and this belief was so deeply 
held it was believed to be fact. It’s an understandable 
mistake to make. As the only beings (we know of) capable 
of observing the universe, the only beings capable of 
knowing that we are a thing and wishing to remain a 
thing, we assumed the universe was made especially for 
us. In reality, it’s much more likely we are just an 
accidental emergence from the chaos. Again, no one 
wanted to believe this, so they believed in religion. This is 
why humans are the main character of almost every 
religious text. God or gods don’t care about the comings 
and goings of animals, it’s only the people that matter. 
People who are capable of making decisions and being 
moral or immoral. 

In past generations, religion was so deeply 
ingrained in culture that it was just like a law of the 
universe. People don’t question why things fall when they 
drop them, they just do. Similarly, people don’t question 
why we exist in the universe, we were created with 
intention, anything else would be so frightening it’s better 
to just not even think about it. Religion is especially good 
at avoiding critique that nearly every one comes with a 
built-in guard against it. If you question it, you burn 
forever. This makes religion a particularly difficult 
cultural meme to shake. Not only is it necessary to instill 
it in your offspring, but it’s necessary not to think about it 
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too much. It spreads, and it is very hard to rid yourself of. 
In some ways it’s like a symbiotic parasite. Most of the 
time belief is beneficial for the host. They feel rewarded in 
life, they have a way to judge themselves and others, and 
most importantly they have a purpose. Religion makes the 
believer feel good, regardless of any presence of a holy 
spirit, or any other metaphysical beings. 

To be an atheistic philosopher up until the 20th 
century, other than being very frowned upon by society 
and the church, was painful! It feels bad to make 
assumptions based on an uncomfortable premise, but 
people did. Existentialism assumes there is no god, and 
asks, “now what?” The conclusion they arrive at is radical 
free will. I disagree. I think free will is an additional 
shackle we have to remove from our thinking. It’s 
comforting to believe humans have control over their own 
actions, but comforting is not equivalent to true. As 
humans’ understanding of physics grows more and more 
advanced, the universe seems more and more 
deterministic. The only “probabilistic” events that take 
place in the universe are on the scale of individual 
electrons, and I think even those probably aren’t random. 
Einstein famously said, “God doesn’t play dice”, and I’m 
inclined to agree. I very firmly believe that nothing is truly 
unpredictable, we just haven’t figured out how to predict 
it yet. As humanity learns more, it seems that fewer 
things are random, it’s simply that we don’t understand 
them yet. A popular argument for free will when so much 
of the universe, and in particular its motion is predictable, 
is the idea that our brains are somehow using quantum 
physics to make decisions. This could very well be the 
case, especially for how complex our brains are, and how 
little we understand them, but if the brain was built upon 
mechanics that were truly random, it seems that the mind 
wouldn’t be able to function. 

Think about it this way. A dark moth will produce 
more viable offspring than a light moth so long as they 
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live in a dark environment. Over time, moths adapt to be 
better and better at camouflage, simply because the best 
camouflaged moths are better at surviving to breeding 
age. If, instead, the environment the moths existed in was 
colored in a completely unpredictable way, for example if 
the color scheme of their habitat had a 50 percent chance 
of being dark any given day, then there would be no 
benefit to adapting one way or the other. In the same way, 
if some portion of the brain down the evolutionary chain 
interacted with matter in a probabilistic way, it would 
randomly work or crash depending on a roll of the 
quantum dice. For example, if the brain receives the input 
that it’s seeing a predator, and it only tells the body to run 
when it needs to 50% of the time, that brain design isn’t 
going to be passed down for very long. The brain could 
never function if the body wasn’t sure how it would react. 
At the end of the day, the brain needs a large degree of 
reliability. It just can’t run on chance and be successful. 
While this is simply the idea I think is most likely, the 
brain could certainly function on some quantum 
mechanism. But even if this is the case, and my little 
conjecture about it being impossible to evolve a brain 
running on a series of coin flips is wrong, just because the 
brain uses physics we don’t understand doesn’t mean it’s 
impossible to predict its actions. Before humans knew 
how to predict eclipses, they still happened on a schedule. 
The act of learning how to predict something doesn’t make 
it become predictable. Physical events have always been 
predictable, it’s just that now we can actually predict 
them. 


So, let’s make two assumptions: god is dead, and 
free will is an illusion. Now what? This is when, I think, 
the question becomes more interesting. If our actions are 
wholly predictable, does that mean we are responsible for 
anything we do? If someone kills a guy, but the person 
had no free will, is he morally responsible? In US law, 
there is a concept called duress, which means if you are 
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forced to commit a crime against your will, and can prove 
that you were being blackmailed or something similar, the 
burden of the crime is on your blackmailer (in most 
cases). As this applies to free will, if when anyone does 
something, it’s just the unfolding of the laws of nature, 
can anyone really be blamed for anything? I think this 
fundamentally comes down to the flawed idea of fault. 
Fault only makes sense in a nondeterministic world. In a 
way, if everything that ever will happen can only happen 
one way, there really is no fault, because there was no 
choice. Everything anyone was going to do, is all they 
could do. 

To me, this is the only real essence anyone is born 
with: their fate. If the universe is predictable, then 
everyone does have an essence. Everyone has a purpose, 
because there’s nothing else they could possibly do! 
Ironically, this becomes void in the event that a god, at 
least an Abrahamic one, exists, because these deities 
guarantee free will. Atheists will argue free will doesn’t 
make sense in the context of a theist universe, but it 
doesn’t make sense in an atheist one either! The idea of 
an essence that is impossible not to live up to is both 
comforting, and terrifying. It is far more comfortable to 
believe any other argument where we are given a choice 
about our actions. Oddly, the difference between destiny 
and essence is difficult to distinguish. It seems that 
following your essence is only truly noble when there was 
the option not to do so. People like Helen Keller are a lot 
less inspiring under the assumption that they were 
incapable of behaving in any other way. People completing 
great bodies of work during their lives like Shakespeare 
and Beethoven, are reduced to nihilist collections of 
chemicals. Chemicals that due to their particular 
arrangement had no other choice than to produce an 
organization of words or symbols that, today, we perceive 
as masterpieces. The difference between a trucker and a 
transport protein dissolves when freewill vanishes. 
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In some ways, if we embrace the nonexistence of 
free will, we open our minds to something far greater. The 
human body is a collection of individual cells that have no 
knowledge of anything beyond their individual task. Of 
course, they have some idea of what’s going on through 
cellular signaling and various other environmental 
factors, but at the end of the day, they are simply millions 
of tiny slaves mindlessly driving the machines that we call 
our bodies. Taking this a step into the surreal, if humans 
are in fact tiny machines with the illusion of free will, 
perhaps we are part of a far greater living organism. 

Maybe the city or country we work in, the city we see as a 
product of what we have individually built up, is the 
organism we work for. In the same way our individual 
cells have divided, or converted raw material into building 
blocks, we have built great works, and factories to refine 
the nutrients we are provided. The metal and glass mills 
are the ribosomes of the city superorganism, constructing 
new tissue-like buildings, and organ-like districts. The 
division between organism and organ system is 
completely arbitrary. What’s the difference between a 
human being, and a human brain cell if both the neuron 
and the man act predictably? 
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How Bindi Irwin Ruined My 

Life 


The mostly fictional tale of my saga to get my roommate a birthday gift. 


It started as an innocent practical joke. It was 
stupid really. I know I shouldn’t have done it, but I did, 
and honestly, I didn’t expect it to get this out of hand. 
About three weeks ago, I noticed my roommate, Andrew’s 
birthday was coming up. My roommate is someone with 
something of an eccentric taste. He’s the kind of person to 
get more excited about the cast of a children’s show 
coming to the city on a tour than a rock show. He’s the 
one who introduced me to the long and elaborate history 
of a certain Florida-based arcade franchise with a rodent 
mascot who serves up pizza and tokens. He’s the reason 
my awareness of ‘80s television culture is so articulate, 
despite both of us being born in the late ‘90s. Needless to 
say, he’s an easy person to shop for. I should have just 
gone to a thrift store and picked up some weird kitschy 
knick-knacks. I probably could have found The Wiggles’ 
world tour album or if I was extremely lucky a preserved 
cat skeleton (though he already had one). Instead, one 
night as I was getting deep into some obscure corner of 
the internet, I uncovered the perfect gift. It was a bright 
pink, t-shirt from the Australia Zoo. Not just any bright 
pink t-shirt from the Australia Zoo, oh no. It was from 
Bindi Irwin’s personal clothing line. 

For the uninitiated readers, Bindi Irwin is the 
daughter of the world renowned, and late, Steve Irwin. 
Steve Irwin, better known by his on-screen moniker “The 
Crocodile Hunter” was a famous wildlife conservationist, 
but more importantly, he was famous for sneaking up on 
various animals in the Australian Outback and tackling 
them. In his life, he made many contributions to various 
conservation charities from his immense television 
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royalties and educated an innumerable number of 
children about biology. But more importantly, he wrestled 
a lot of crocs. The Irwins are arguably the world’s most 
famous zookeepers, so obviously, Andrew loved them. Of 
course, there was a regular clothing line from the 
Australia Zoo, and an enormous amount of merchandise 
celebrating Steve Irwin himself, but that wasn’t strange 
enough. Any time Andrew or I get something for each 
other, it’s an arms race to see who can get the most 
obscure, bizarre item. It started with Japanese theater 
masks and progressed to the ingredients to “Crunchy 
Munchy Honey Cakes”—a song and recipe from The 
Wiggles—to a t-shirt that said, “Token Black Guy” (we are 
both veiy white), and a book written by a local wizard. 
Both of our birthdays were right around the corner, and I 
knew I had to act fast if I wanted to get something 
shipped from Australia in time. He would no doubt have 
something that topped the strangeness of last year’s gift, 
and I needed to come out on top this year. The pink Bindi 
Irwin shirt, covered in sequins, hearts and koalas was an 
obvious choice. 

What I didn’t anticipate, was that Bindi Irwin’s 
fashion line was for girls ages 4-8. I should have given up 
on my search here. I should have just accepted defeat. 
There was still time to find something suitably bizarre; it 
was nearly two weeks until his birthday! But I didn’t. I 
needed to win this battle, so I concocted a plan. A brilliant 
plan, at least I thought at the time, to win this pink, 
sequined, koala-covered, Bindi Irwin touting t-shirt. I 
made a fake email account, and sent the Australia Zoo’s 
help department an email: 

To: <CustomerService3AustraliaZoo-com-au> 

From: <Love[1yS_l c i73ahotmai 1 ■ com> 

Subject: Special Inquiry 
Body : 

To whom it may concern! 
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I 1 m so sorry to bother youi but my daughter 
Andi just loves the old Crocodile Hunter showsn 
and she is so inspired by Bindi Irwin- She has 
told me when she grows up she wants to be just 
like her- Watching Bindi n s videos on the 
computer all day is her favorite thing to do- 

I was hoping for her 3Dth birthday I could get 
her something special- She found the merch 
section on the website and pointed out the pink 
Bindi Irwin shirt- Ifs all she n s talked about 
for days- She asked for it last Christmas and I 
couldn n t find sizes that fit adults- Pm sorry 
to trouble youi but ifs all she wants in the 
whole worldn and I couldn n t find adult sized 
shirts on the website- She couldift get into 
the special college! and ever since she n s 
really been down- I hate to impose! I was just 
hoping as one mom to another you could help us 
out- I just want to give my big girl a happy 
birthday - 


Cindi 


Almost immediately, the Australia Zoo responded. 
They asked for my address, which I kindly gave, (my 
husband, Isaiah’s house), and they sent the shirt and a 
little bonus gift for my “daughter”. I was so excited. I hit 
the jackpot. I had no idea what to expect when the mail 
arrived that day. I thought maybe some stuffed wombats, 
or a bunch of Bindi merch, but when the envelope 
arrived, it seemed like it was just the shirt. I was a little 
disappointed, but what could I expect really. The parcel 
was enclosed in white bubble-wrapped packaging, which 
seemed like a waste of plastic, ironic for a conservation 
group. As I tore the package open to remove the receipt 
and wrap the shirt in something more suitable for a 
birthday gift, I felt a slight tinge of disappointment. It was 
just the shirt. I peered in the empty, bubble lined bag and 
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sighed. At least I got the shirt. That was all I wanted 
anyway. 

I threw the receipt and packaging away and 
grabbed the shirt. It was made from very soft cotton, and 
its pinkness was making me queasy. It was perfect. I held 
it up for a closer look and allowed it to unfurl so I could 
see the whole print, but when it unrolled a small lavender 
envelope fell out. Written on it in swirly purple gel pen 
was text, reading, “To: Andi, Love: Bindi”. I couldn’t 
breathe. I dropped the shirt, and something between a 
cough and a laugh came out of me as I prepared to read 
what I could only assume was an encouraging letter from 
Bindi. There’s no fucking way Andrew’s going to be able to 
top this. 

Inside the envelope were three pieces of colorful 
paper. I nearly ripped the first one in half trying to get it 
out of the envelope. On pink, lined stationary, hand¬ 
written in the same font as my imaginary daughter’s 
name, was a note for Andi. 


( $n2i, 

S m ao. kappy la fieun koW. muck tj« kke my Vi3cofi.! S 
Wanted la personally. Wi&k you. a kappy kidkckiy jkom. everyone koic. 
at tkc (Sua tiaka. ^oo. awi mum leHHa, me. you. Want to ke a 
canaeA^alianiAl wken you. le, olcW too! TDeff S tkiak tkeie. & tva 'vox:\Aan 
la Watt. S a cefekiatioa oj! yout ki/itkckiy, S yot you. an3 yout mum 
tickets. to came, la Sydney an3 floe me,, £Bokky an3 tke yoo! 

S can t Watt to meal you, ($u3i. Skemenvke^., kekeWe in yout. 
attenytk, an3 ckanye tkc Wo^fe! 


3Cappy kidkclay an3 ace you fioon! 
ocoxo £Bin3i 
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For the second time that day, I couldn’t breathe. I 
knew I fucked up, but this was bad. The other two papers 
in the envelope were the plane tickets. Shit! I didn’t think 
they would be this kind! I just wanted the stupid t-shirt! 
Do you know how much two round trips to Australia cost? 
Because it’s a lot. It is a shitload of money. Panicking, I 
logged back into LoveMy5_1973. 

To: <CustomerServiceaAustraliaZoo-com-au> 

From: <LoveMy5_l c ]73ahotmai 1 ■ com> 

Subject: RE:RE:RE:Special Inquiry 
Body: 

To whom it may concern 

Thank you so much! The shirt just arrived 
today! Unfortunately! we can’t go to Sydney to 
meet Bindi- It’s just not possible- Andi is 
mostly immobile! and due to her condition! it 
would be unhealthy for her to get on a plane- 
I 1 m sorry! but we^ll have to return the 
tickets- Your heart was in the right place 
though! 

Andi loves the t-shirt! and I just can n t thank 
you enough! You have given me a very happy 
birthday gir1! 


Cindi 


I thought that would fix everything. I hit send and 
felt a wave of tension leave my body. I went to wrap the 
shirt in some newspaper, since I had no wrapping paper, 
and felt good again. I put the letter inside too. Andrew 
would think this whole thing was hilarious. I put the 
plane tickets in an envelope addressed to the P.O. box the 
package was from, had some dinner and went to bed. 
Today was a good day. 
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The next morning, I opened my computer to peruse 
the internet. I was just on Reddit screwing around when I 
found an article about Bindi Irwin on the front page. I 
thought it was kind of funny and didn’t think anything of 
it, until I saw the title: “Bindi Irwin Coming to America! 
Make a Wish Andi!”. Oh shit. The Irwins had my address! 
They knew where we lived! Why did I have the package 
sent to my house?? As fast as I could I opened a tab and 
logged into my email. There was one new message in the 
inbox. 


To: <LoveNy5_lT?33hotmai1-com> 

From: <CustomerService3AustraliaZoo-com-au> 

Subject: RE:RE:RE:RE:Special Inquiry 
Body : 

Cindi t 

Ue were so sorry to hear you and Andi couldrCt 
make to Australia to see usi but I wanted to 
give her the happiest birthday I could- Tell 
Andi to expect some special visitors tonight!! 

Bindi 

So here I am. Bindi Irwin, daughter of Steve Irwin. Bindi, 
who sang with The Wiggles, Irwin is coming to my house. 
She’s coming to my house, with a camera crew, expecting 
to meet a single mom, her disabled daughter, and based 
on my email address maybe her other 4 children, and 
everyone in the world knows about it. I’m so fucked. I 
could just leave, but they know where I live. They know 
my real name! I’ve got a pistol in one hand, and a bright 
pink t-shirt in the other. I know what I have to do. I sent 
them an email saying to just come in and surprise us. But 
the surprise will be all theirs. I’m sure they’ll be more 
than surprised when they burst into the foyer and find a 
21-year-old man, wearing nothing but a plus-sized Bindi 
Irwin shirt, waving gun, calling himself Cindi. 
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Is Red Real? 


Physicalism, or monism, is the belief that all real 
things are physical. That is, all real things are made of 
either energy or matter. It’s easy to be a physicalist if you 
don’t think very hard, but if you do physicalism raises 
some interesting questions. Surely there are things that 
exist that aren’t physical. There must be abstract 
concepts like beauty and justice and truth that are “real”, 
right? Abstract concepts are kind of hard to pin down. 

Bats don’t think of things in terms of whether or not they 
are just. Plants probably can’t grasp beauty. Your dog 
doesn’t understand what it means if you tell it a lie. To 
me, it seems most abstract concepts are human creations. 
If you have made it this far into my little book, I imagine 
you know what my stance on all of this is. Humans are 
made of meat. We are made of meat that has electricity 
running through endlessly complex systems of 
transistors, resistors and logic gates. We are made of meat 
that after stimulus is applied to it, runs a series of 
calculations, and based on innumerable inputs can 
decide upon an output. Based on the impressions in my 
meat-brain, everything that exists is made of matter or 
energy. At least, I’m pretty sure. 

Up until fairly recently, the idea of physicalism was 
absurd. Plato argued for the existence of the forms: the 
idea that behind everything that exists is an essence. The 
classical example is a table. Is a table a wooden board 
with four legs? Certainly not. There are a number of 
perfectly fine tables made from plastic or granite. There 
are also a number of tables with less than four legs. What 
is a table then? How many aspects of any given table can 
you take away before that thing is no longer a table? Plato 
argued that every earthly table is merely a copy of the 
form of a table. This is the essence of what makes 
something a table. In every physical object we call a table, 
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within it, around it, or maybe in the 5th dimension, there 
exists the form of a table, the table’s essence. Eventually, 
if you take enough away from the table it will no longer be 
one, but right before you do, you have found the table’s 
essence. Physicalists think this is bullshit. 

I’m inclined to agree with them. After all, a table is 
something we have fashioned with the very human 
purpose of being a surface that is elevated above the 
ground, capable of holding things like plates, forks, and 
books. It doesn’t make sense that in the universe there 
exists some property of matter that when it is assembled 
in a specific way, it exudes tableness. Rather, if wood is 
arranged such that it is functional as a thing that can 
hold other things on a flat surface, usually with a few 
aesthetic perks, it is defined by the human definition of 
what a table is. To me, it makes no sense to believe that 
out in the ether there is a perfect form of a table that all of 
humanity is attempting in vain to recreate so we can eat 
comfortably. If an object is functional it is whatever 
humanity collectively agrees it is. 

Plato’s argument wasn’t really about tables, and 
tableness, however. Plato was more interested in the idea 
that perfect forms exist for abstract things like justice, 
and aesthetics. But it seems to me that these things, 
while harder to quantify, are just other human creations. 
Abstract concepts are creations that language, and the 
human mind over thousands of years decided to qualify 
as one thing or another. Justice, for example, is humans 
empathizing with other humans. Aesthetics and beauty 
are colors and images arranged in such a way that our 
brain responds by pumping out dopamine. When 
everything is viewed through the lens of matter using 
energy to organize other matter (usually for the purpose of 
finding a mate), the ideas of the perfect forms begin to fall 
apart. It seems that if everything is made of atoms, and is 
acted upon by energy, then everything that is real is 
physical. It feels that way at least, but what does it even 
mean to feel something? 
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When someone feels pain, what is the actual 
sensation they experience? The first thought is to say they 
experience pain, but that’s rather cyclical. Imagine 
someone who was born with no pain receptors. There is 
no somatosensory cortex, the part that processes physical 
sensation and tells your frontal cortex what is going on, in 
their brain. When they touch a hot stove, their motor 
neurons yank their hand away involuntarily, but when 
the signal gets to their brain, it is processed the same way 
as, “my hand just touched a flat surface”. Would it be 
possible to explain what pain is to this person? To this 
individual, the physical sensation of being in pain is 
simply, “my arm moved for some reason”. It would be 
impossible to explain this sensation to that person. In 
order to explain some things, you simply have to 
experience them. This person could study neuroscience 
their entire life and perfectly understand the mechanism 
of what causes pain in the human brain. They could 
accurately predict things that would cause them pain if 
they were capable of feeling it, but despite that, this 
person is lacking something that allows them to actually 
know the sensation of pain. Ineffable perceptions such as 
pain, color, emotion or sensation are called qualia. Qualia 
throw a wrench in the works of physicalism. Clearly, I can 
look at an apple, and obviously the apple is red, if for no 
other reason than it reflects only red light, but is the color 
red real? 

When light with a wavelength of 500 Hz hits the 
human eye, it sends signals to the brain that it interprets 
as red. But what is red? The perception of red is not a 
thing that exists in reality, red is something your mind 
created to help build a better interpretation of the world 
around it. In reality, an apple is made of molecules that 
absorb light of all frequencies other than 400-500 Hz and 
reflects the rest. But when humans look at an apple, 
humans don’t see a colorless collection of molecules, 
humans (color blindness notwithstanding) perceive a red 
apple. But the sensation of red is not something that 
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physically exists, is it? Red is a pattern that neurons 
make when eyes send them particular signals, but red 
certainly seems real. 

There is a dualist argument, very similar to the 
thought experiment about the hypothetical person who 
can’t feel pain, based on a thought experiment called 
Mary’s Red Room. The argument goes as follows: Imagine 
someone who was kept in a black and white room their 
entire life, and through their entire upbringing had never 
seen the color red. This person, Mary, is trained perfectly 
in neuroscience, specializing in human sight. In all of 
Mary’s reading and studies, she perfectly understands 
how the human eye can look at an object and translate 
the perception of that object into an image. She 
understands the concept of colors, like blue and green 
(presumably these were the colors were in her textbook), 
but in all of her studies, she can never know what it is 
like to experience red. As much as Mary reads, she can’t 
read a series of words, or understand her own mind well 
enough to spontaneously imagine the color red. Just as 
you or I can’t imagine the color of ultraviolet light, or 
infrared, Mary has never seen red, so presumably cannot 
see it in her “mind’s eye”. But as soon as Mary is released 
from her black and white room, and allowed to look at 
something red, she will instantly know what red is. 

The dualists argue that this is proof that even with 
complete physical knowledge of a thing, there is 
something metaphysical about qualia that make them 
impossible to comprehend. This is a tricky argument to 
refute. There is certainly a difference between knowing 
how a thing will affect you, and actually experiencing that 
thing. In other words, even if humans could grasp what 
every single neuron in their brain did in response to 
certain stimulus, and what they would do in response to 
previously unexperienced stimulus, actually perceiving 
something, actually having your neurons in a state of 
“looking at red” is different than knowing what they would 
do. Qualia can’t be understood just from physically 
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knowing what causes them, so the mind, or specifically 
the experience of perception, must be something beyond 
the physical bounds of our neurons, and therefore reality. 
This is true, but only under the assumption that red is 
real. 

I argue that the subjective experience of qualia is 
an illusion, just as consciousness is an illusion. Even if 
you know what every neuron in your head is going to do 
when you see red, you couldn’t know what red is until you 
experience that neural pattern. This isn’t because the 
sensation of red exists, it’s because you haven’t had the 
opportunity to experience the hallucination of red before. 
To put it another way, there is a difference between 
knowing what red causes your brain to do, and having 
your brain in a state of perceiving red. In this way, no one 
can really know what red is until they see it, but it’s 
because they are missing something physical, not 
metaphysical. Humans can’t will their neurons into 
certain patterns; the physical pattern of the neurons is 
the experience. Humans don’t experience red, they can 
only process it. Without having processed red before, the 
human mind can’t imagine what it would do, but that 
isn’t because the quale of red is experienced, it’s because 
experiencing red is a physical act upon the brain. It 
causes the brain to do things that humans simply cannot 
predict with our limited ability. 

If everything that exists is physical, it begins to 
lend credence to the panpsychist movement, but probably 
not for the reasons they would argue it. Panpsychism 
argues that every physical thing in the universe is on a 
spectrum of consciousness. Humans are very conscious. 
Rocks are not. But rocks also aren’t nescient, at least 
according to panpsychists. I argue that if nothing is 
conscious, everything is. It isn’t that everything has 
something that makes it a little conscious, it’s that 
humans don’t have something extra that makes it so for 
them. For example, humans are conscious, but lack a 
metaphysical property that makes them conscious. If 
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consciousness is an emergent property of the way matter 
is organized then yes, dogs are conscious on a lesser level 
than humans, and worms are less conscious than dogs, 
and even when things lack nervous systems they are still 
a little conscious. They have a very small mind because 
the difference between a rock and a dog is a rock has no 
electric signal running through it. But a rock will still 
advance through time, albeit with less awareness of 
what’s going on around it, but not none. The rock will be 
different if parts are taken away. If the rock is heated up, 
the elements that make it up will move faster and the rock 
will behave differently. The line between stimulus- 
response and action-reaction begins to blur at this level. 

Functionally, of course, only humans and maybe 
some animals have a mind. But the mind shouldn’t be 
thought of as a binary thing. It isn’t that a being either 
has a mind or doesn’t, it would be more correct to 
question to what degree a being has a mind. To be able to 
make decisions is to have a mind. That’s it. Humans have 
a very complex mechanism for deciding how they will 
react to a given situation. Humans are capable of 
processing more environmental variables, simply because 
our brains are far more complex than most other 
organisms relative to our size. In something like a blue 
whale, the brain is large, but it also has more input to 
process individually. Human brains are much larger than 
they need to be if they only processed inputs, because so 
much more calculation is done on the relatively small 
number of inputs. The same amount of data runs through 
a much more complicated neural network, so the 
reactions are far more refined. 

So, if anything capable of making decisions based 
on input has a mind, what does that mean for artificial 
intelligence? Artificial intelligence is rocks (silicone and 
copper) upon which we have endowed the ability to make 
choices. Rocks that can look at an enormous amount of 
data, quickly process it, and deliver a response based 
upon the data at hand. Even the most primitive computer 
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program, so long as it takes input and does something 
based upon it, has a mind. HelloWorld.c has far less of a 
mind than even a bacterium, but as an entity that is given 
data and makes a decision, it has something. 

If a robot was put into Mary’s Red Room, dualists 
say it would be able to conceive of red without needing to 
see it. I disagree. Certain robots could, maybe, but if 
robots were programmed in the feeble image of humans 
they could not. If a robot could send false data into its 
mind and extrapolate what its reaction would be, then 
yes, it would be able to conceive of red before ever seeing 
it. But if this robot, like a human, was only able to send 
input that comes through its sensors to its programming, 
there is no way it could spontaneously imagine qualia. 

The knowledge that is missing from Mary’s Red Room is 
not some metaphysical, ineffable aura that red exudes, 
it’s the ability to accurately predict our own minds. The 
brain is an incredibly complex machine, with billions of 
internal connections. Imagination is an entirely different 
process than real, physical sight. If I imagine an elephant, 
a whole different part of my brain is working than if I were 
to physically see an elephant. There is a difference 
between knowing why light is red and seeing red, simply 
because a physically different part of the brain is 
processing that information. If a robot was programmed 
without the ability to simulate input without experiencing 
it, it would be that much more human. 

If people could speak in such a way that neurons in 
the visual cortex of the listener fired, then the concept of 
red could be conveyed through words alone. 

Unfortunately, the only way to experience color is by 
“feeling” it with the optical nerve. I don’t know if this 
means the qualia of color is metaphysically real or not. 
Knowing something by sensation, or personal experience 
is certainly different than knowing by reading. 
Experiencing a new pattern of neural activity with one's 
brain is something caused by the world of the physical, 
but is the result of the pattern the mind forms itself 
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physical? As of right now, science, and certainly I cannot 
say. But it’s at least certain that so long as we make them 
stupid enough, robots can be as conscious as we are. 
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The Unwritten Laws of the 
Moshpit 


“And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 
As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 

A mighty fountain momently was forced: 

Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 
Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail: 

And mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river.” 

- Kubla Khan by Samuel Tyler Coleridge 


While I was doing light research for this essay, I 
began to swell with a bit of pride to learn that moshing 
was more or less invented in my home city, DC. 
Washington, DC was of course the birthplace for a great 
many punk rock bands in the ‘80s. While the musical 
styles of punk were forming, so were the social norms and 
cultures that went along with it. The weird, spiky, colorful 
hair, the tight black pants covered in more buckles than 
could possibly be necessary, all of these things had a 
home in the nation’s capital. Most importantly the 
political ideology that punk rock stood for began to form 
in earnest: pure anarchy. The violence of the movement 
contrasts with its neon flashiness like a poison dart frog. 
The absurd hair colors and clothing style scream, “don’t 
fuck with me! I’m dangerous”. Punk rock, in its true, 
original form, brought a sound to violence. The music 
doesn’t focus on lyrics or instruments, or anything really. 
What’s important in a good punk band is speed. How fast 
can a song be played and how loud can the lyrics be 
screamed. To spend too much effort on musicality was to 
sell out. 

All of this isn’t to say punk rock sucks. I don’t 
think it does. It’s just not meant to be listened to in the 
same way Taylor Swift or Pink Floyd is. Punk is the 
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antithesis of pop-music. It isn’t meant to get stuck in your 
head, and it isn’t meant to sell records. At the same time, 
punk has no delusions about their status in the music 
world. Punk rock doesn’t sell itself as prog-rock or jazz, 
where while it may not be popular at least it’s art. No, 
punk rock is just a scream into the void. Punk rockers 
don’t care if anyone likes how the music sounds, or what 
the band does. They make music for the sake of being 
loud, being angry, and sometimes to push a political 
agenda when they are put on a stage. 

It shouldn’t be a surprise then, that a great 
number of weird, violent practices emerged from this 
culture. The visual art that arose was often vulgar, 
outsider art, depicting any combination of violent, taboo, 
or bizarre imagery and landscapes. The cover for The 
Subhumans album, The Day the Country Died depicts a 
punk rocker getting eviscerated by bullets as he throws 
Molotov Cocktails at a church surrounded by protesters. 
At least, I think that’s what’s going on. The perspective is 
weird. There is also a priest giving the viewer of the cover 
a judgmental look, as if to say, “do you really even want to 
buy this piece-of-shit record?” That’s what makes punk 
rock so cool, they just don’t care if you like them or not. 
They’ll keep yelling about anarchy in the UK as long as 
they can, simply because they can. 

To me, the most interesting part of the punk rock 
culture doesn’t lie in the music, or the visual art, or even 
the politics. The most fascinating part of punk culture is 
the dance. Dance is arguably the oldest form of artistic 
expression, outdating language, drawing and sculpture. 
Historically dance holds the purpose of conveying stories, 
ideas or magic. In punk rock, dance is the physical 
expression of the music. I use the word “dance” very 
loosely here, as what occurs at a punk show is closer to 
something you would see in the LHC than the Kennedy 
Center. Moshing—sometimes called slamdancing—is what 
happens when 1000 twenty-somethings get very drunk 
and are exposed to fast, loud music. In front of the stage a 
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circle forms, seemingly on its own, as people back away 
from the individuals whipping their arms around, and 
stomping. As people try to get away from the violent, 
spasming men, other people try to fill the “bubble” in the 
crowd by running in. If enough people do this at the same 
time, and if the music is wild enough, a large bubble 
forms in the crowd. The more empty space, the faster 
people will run within the bubble, and inevitably, the 
harder they will collide. This is moshing. 

Trying to define what exactly moshing is, is difficult 
to say the least. In some ways, it’s just people moving as 
quickly as possible through an open space in a crowd, but 
it’s far more complicated than that. While Wikipedia 
claims moshing can be done just by an individual, it 
almost never is. Moshing is a communal, kinetic 
experience. Moshing is a dance an individual does, but 
what makes it more interesting, is moshing is a dance 
that is done to you. In a real moshpit, there are three 
groups—People on the outside, people on the border, and 
people on the inside. The people on the outside of the pit 
are just that. People calmly standing, maybe swaying or 
being occasionally jostled by the rest of the crowd. These 
people tend to be older, more fragile, or people who are 
exhausted from moshing and need a break. They are 
densely packed, but also not moving all that much. Next 
are the people bordering the pit. These are the unsung 
heroes of the show. They stand on the edge of the chaos, 
and when a person inside barrels into them, they push 
them back into the center. They are like the walls of a 
billiards table. Why someone decides to become a moshpit 
edge is a mystery. Some say they just want to hear the 
music and are frustrated at the people bumping into them 
constantly. Some are simply putting in their time to 
protect the more defenseless audience around them. Most 
are moshers who needed a break. The last group of people 
are those within the circle; these are the most drunk, 
stupid or excited people at the show. To be on the inside 
of the pit is definitely the most fun option. People inside 
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simply run fast, or skip to the beat, and bump into 
people. Every collision changes the direction and velocity 
of the mosher’s momentum, and this is the entire dance. 
When one is in the pit, they really have three states, 
running, pushing, or being pushed. However, I have 
personally experienced the fourth state: flight. Being 
sandwiched between two people hard enough for my feet 
to leave the ground and allowing (although I had no say in 
it) their momentum to transport me, pinned between 
them, weightlessly across the floor. 

It’s difficult to fully describe the chaos experienced 
at a punk show, but according to a 2013 study at Cornell, 
moshpits can be very accurately described as a 2D gas at 
equilibrium. 1 So much motion within the pit comes from 
collisions, the fact that everyone present can move of their 
own accord ceases to matter. It’s negligible in the overall 
pattern of the motion. The overall motion of the crowd can 
be described completely as particles bouncing off of one 
another. If an area is less dense, the particles rush to that 
area to sustain equilibrium. The more excited particles 
move at greater speed, and so on. While this study does 
very accurately describe the general motion and behavior 
of a crowd at a punk or metal show, it ignores the many 
rituals and unwritten laws that make the culture of a 
show so interesting. The study doesn’t delve into the 
individual interactions because they’re negligible, but as 
they say, the devil’s in the details. 

The first time I went to a show, I didn’t really know 
what to do when confronted with a mosh pit. I was in the 
class of audience best described as, “outside the pit”. To 
be honest, I’m a pretty small guy, and the towering, hairy, 
shirtless men screaming lyrics to the post-punk band, 
glistening in sweat and stale, spilled beer were 
intimidating to say the least. But after just jumping head 
first into the chaotic vortex of bodies, writhing 
rhythmically to the breakneck tempo, I actually learned 
humanity isn’t as morally bad as I thought. If someone 
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falls, everyone surrounding him or her is obligated to 
huddle around them, with their backs to the chaos. They 
clot on from the crowd, gripping each other’s shoulders, 
forming a bigger and bigger bubble from the crowd like 
platelets glomming onto a cut. This shields the fallen 
mosher from the wrath of 100 angry, stomping feet, and 
allows them to get up. When the fallen warrior 
successfully gets themself vertical, the huddle around 
them breaks with thunderous applause, and everyone 
involved disappears back into the churning soup of 
bodies. Having seen things like that take place, and 
participating sometimes myself, I don’t see moshing as 
violence, for the sake of violence. Moshing is like 
screaming with your entire body and being in a group of 
individuals allows you to feel the screams of everyone 
else. It’s a communal yell, like wolves howling at the 
moon. Everyone wants to be pushed, and everyone wants 
to push others. The key to all of this is (in most cases) no 
one wants to actually hurt anyone. If someone falls, 
anyone who notices swoops in to protect them, and once 
they are safely back up, everyone involved is whisked 
back into the swirling chaos. 

There are strange practices I’ve seen in the pits. 
Sometimes, while a song is still slow, a group of people 
will huddle in the middle, linking arms, all facing towards 
each other in a chain. They stay like this, adding on as 
many members as they possibly can until finally the 
drums kick in, the song changes tempo and volume, and 
the huddle breaks. They all run backwards as fast as 
possible, pushing off each other in all directions. The 
result is a large empty space in the crowd. A vacuum 
that’s immediately filled with a torrent of people. What 
happens next is seemingly entirely up to chance. In a true 
mosh, people haphazardly bound through the circle, 
crashing into the edges, where they are shoved back into 
the frenzy to slam into someone else. The alternative, that 
happens only with great coordination, is the entire group 
in the open space creates a vortex. Everyone runs as fast 
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as they can around the circle, jostling people along the 
way. The vortex is a controlled stampede, a blend of pure 
chaos, and curious order. It’s easy to fall, and risk being 
trampled, but if someone notices they pick you up, stand 
behind you to divert the flow of bodies, or push you out of 
the pit, where you’re absorbed into the border 
surrounding it. 

There’s beauty in the swirling and crashing of 
bodies. To be amid pure chaos with a real threat to your 
wellbeing, while at the same time, feeling totally protected 
by the herd, is simultaneously dangerous and powerful. 
The violence and comradery of the pit, orchestrated by the 
screeching sounds from the stage, creates a primal 
sensation like nothing else. 

There are bands like Fugazi, Smashing Pumpkins 
and even Slipknot that are against moshing. They argue 
that it’s just an excuse for people to be violent for the sake 
of violence. Unfortunately, this is sometimes true. I was at 
a Gwar concert a few years back when I saw casual 
moshpit shoving escalate to deliberate pushing targeted at 
one guy. The whole incident ended in a punch to his face. 
That’s not what it’s about at all. I’m glad to see most 
heavy bands still advocate it, and I’m glad that most 
crowds I’ve been in aren’t there to hurt each other. Like 
anything else, moshing isn’t morally good or bad, it’s the 
intent of the individuals that is. If someone is in the 
middle of a pit just shoving people, trying to knock them 
down, that’s not what it’s about. The main reason to slam 
into people is to make sure you don’t fall down, and that’s 
why you let other people crash into you. Everyone absorbs 
everyone else's energy and the net result is motion. It’s 
like anything else in life, it’s only fun if everyone's having 
fun. The most important things to take from the moshpit 
is the lesson that we’re all humans, we all want to have 
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fun. We don’t want to get hurt. Help strangers up, don’t 
let your neighbor fall down, and trust that they will do the 
same. 


1. Silverberg, J. L., Bierbaum, M., Sethna, J. P., & Cohen, I. (2013). 
Collective Motion of Humans in Mosh and Circle Pits at Heavy Metal 
Concerts. Physical Review Letters, 11 0(22). 
doi: 10.1103/physrevlett. 110.228701 
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My Time with the Dwellas 

A letter from Isaiah King to King Ferdinand & Queen Isabella 


Past the Appalachian Mountains, and beyond the 
great Potomac river, deep in the misty suburban jungles 
of Reston, VA, in an undisclosed office park, live the 
members of the aboriginal tribe, the Cubikal Dwellas. The 
Dwellas have a number of rituals and practices that we in 
the civilized world would find strange, but I assure you, to 
these proud people they are simply a way of life. In my 
studies I immersed myself in their ways. I wrapped the 
sacred silk fabrics around my neck to show respect for 
their chief. I wore the button-laden shirts, never 
buttoning the top button out of respect. For the villagers 
feared doing so would invoke the wrath of the ancient 
mythical spirit Biznis Prefeshinal. The many habits of the 
Dwellas are strange and fascinating. Their foods, 
language, and all aspects of their culture have been the 
subject of my immense expedition these past several 
months. 

The Dwellas eat in a strange way. They store their 
food in a communal cave that they call the Braikrum. 
Despite the communal nature of the Braikrum, they 
segregate the meats and vegetables they independently 
forage and collect. There seems to be a mutual 
understanding of who’s food belongs to whom. I have 
never seen a Dwella attempt to steal another’s meal, but I 
imagine it must be a taboo tantamount to cannibalism. 
Another fascinating aspect of the Braikrum is the sheer 
engineering that has gone into it; these are a crafty 
people. Carved into the cave walls are various openings 
holding what we may think of as forks, knives and 
napkins. They have even managed to fashion a system of 
irrigation, tapping into a spring so they have access to 
fresh water. By far, however, the most curious part of the 
Braikrum is the shrine. On a high ledge, near the 
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freshwater spring there is an onyx statue surrounded with 
sweet perfumes, spices and sugar. The statue is an idol to 
Keurig, the god of wakefulness and life. Every morning, 
each and every Dwella touches the statue, accepts the 
fresh spring water that flows from its mouth, blackened 
with sacred herbs, and drinks it at their desk in their 
personal sacred chalice for this purpose. Aside from the 
large glass rectangles at their desk, I believe their life- 
cups to be their most cherished possession. 

When I first arrived, I sat mostly in my cave, simply 
observing the others, but as time passed, they began to 
allow me into their rituals. First, I was allowed into their 
discussion caves, where each member of the tribe speaks 
at length in their tongue. I never did become very adept at 
their language. While the other tribespeople stared at the 
speaker in wonder and awe, often hooting and hollering in 
response to what they said, in my sophomoric 
understanding of their dialect, to me it seemed they were 
saying nothing at all. 

Weeks passed, and after immersing myself deeply 
into their tribe, and gaining their trust for weeks, they 
offered me to taste the waters of Keurig. I was stunned 
and honored. It was one morning, before the tribespeople 
set foot into the discussion cave to share their poems and 
stories, that they brought me into their Braikrum. The 
leader placed one of their sacred herbal pouches into 
Keurig, and poured water over it, spilling it into my 
chalice. The water was warm, and fragrant, but I was 
weary to drink it, lest I upset them. But the Dwella 
nodded at me, as if to say in his own way, “go ahead, 
you’re one of us now”, so I took a sip. The herbs gave the 
water a bitter taste, and I believe I felt mild psychoactive 
effects. Perhaps this is why the shamen here drink so 
often from Keurig’s waters. 

Shortly after discovering the secrets of the Keurig’s 
waters, the peoples invited me to an important ceremony 
in honor of something they called Teem-Bilding. It was 
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similar to their talks in the discussion caves, but their 
matriarch was present. In a fantastic display, she spat 
glossolalia, and showed colorful, meaningless shapes on 
the cave walls. She wailed and moaned, evoking the 
ancient spirits, the Shair’olders\ She threatened their 
wrath, and we prayed for their approval. It was all quite 
mystical, and I sat back observing the splendor. I couldn’t 
help but think, how jealous would the archaeologists who 
discovered the Temple of Apollo be, while right here, right 
now, I was witnessing this culture’s Oracle invoke her 
ancient rituals. 

All the other tribespeople left her temple with an air 
of contentment washed over their faces. Despite the 
Oracle saying nothing much at all—several words with 
little to no meaning, followed by other words with unclear 
intent—the tribespeople told me they felt enlightened. 
Upon retiring from the session, I gathered that this was 
an occurrence that happened every full moon. The 
matriarch would call the whole tribe into her temple, and 
used strange words I had never heard before, not even in 
the discussion caves! She spoke of “Synergy”, 
“Deliverables” and “Member Organizations”. All of these 
must be sacred incantations, as when I ask the others of 
their meanings they become fearful and offended. 

These are a curious people. Each day I spent with 
them I was baffled by how alien they were and amazed 
with the dignity and virtue with which they conduct 
themselves. They are a rigid and proud group. Somehow, 
they have found their niche in the world, and despite 
attempts by outsiders have stood the test of time. Though 
an isolated people, they are neither cold, nor savage. They 
have great love to give, and just like anyone else are 
deserving of compassion and dignity. I have learned much 
during my time with the Dwellas. I learned of the value of 
teamwork, the necessity of professional office attire, and 
most importantly, what it means to be human. 
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Whirring 

A poem generated by an AI that trained using this book as its dataset 


Whirring surroundings. 

Energy. 

Geometry breaks reason. 

Mitocondrea exist? Geometry discovered, 
singing occured. 

Painting marooned existentialists. 

Moshpits, novel programming, casual enthusiasm 
whirring. 

Immortality, whirring, rebranded existing? 

Myths, anything. 

Take carbon, simple geometry, misguided, wan whirring 
world culture. 

Nonexistence 
Tribespeople sang. 

The paranoid economy whirring 

valley-mountain poems rebranded metaphysical (whirring 
included). 

Is nonexistence talking articulately? 

Geometry, programing, permutation. 

Embrace existentialism, you piece-of-shit aboriginal meat 
engine. 

Geometry, embrace every one given. 

Lung management, screeches "jackpot!" 

AI whirring. 

You're not biodiversity 
loud archaea commanding. 

AI whirring; 
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neon silver someone. 

Molecules, location, 
nondeterministic degradation. 

Reaction inserted, 
mourning expanded. 

Precise 

unstoppable 

whirring. 

There, fauna dying. 

Whirring, 
casual still, 

ushering in the physical. 

"No talking. Creatures whirring". 
Whirring lives. 
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God Is the Answer 


At least to phenomenological questions 


In my pursuits to become a PhD of armchair 
philosophy, I have noticed one question that can answer 
almost all other philosophical ones: do you believe in god? 
From the answer to this question, it’s possible to deduce 
the school of thought anyone subscribes to in nearly every 
broad field of philosophy. From this question, answers to 
questions about morality, the mind, and purpose can all 
be derived with absolute certainty. In philosophy it is rare 
that there are certainties, so the exploration of logic based 
in theology is of utmost importance. In logic, there is the 
concept of a prepositional statement. If A leads to B, then 
when A is true, B is true. This is called the modus ponens. 
If something is true based on an assumption, and the 
assumption is true, then that conclusion is also true. 
Unfortunately, a great deal of assumptions that are made 
in order to create philosophical schools of thought are 
ultimately unknowable. Of course, the classical or 
otherwise great philosophers were also excellent logicians, 
so in the event that their assumption is true, their whole 
argument would also be true. However, if their 
assumption is false, well, their argument certainly holds 
less water. If P —> Q, and -iP —» R then either Q or R is 
correct, based on the basic axioms that make up first 
order logic. By working backwards, it becomes clear, for 
opposing philosophical ways of seeing the world, the 
premise that leads to the philosopher’s conclusion is 
always an assumption about the existence of a god. 

Morality is the most obvious target for this sort of 
analysis. In my experience, people are wary of saying 
morality is subjective. Even atheists shy away from it from 
time to time, citing human “progression” as evidence that 
with each passing year society as a whole grows more 
moral. While I do personally believe that today as a 
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society we live more morally than our predecessors, I 
don’t think it’s because of any objective moral standard. 
We live more morally today because we (for the most part) 
live according to the morals we agree upon right now. 
There is no objective, universal truth that slavery, for 
example, is morally wrong. We as a society have just 
agreed that it is. So, to say we live in a more moral time 
than the past is flawed. Certainly, if you apply one time 
period’s moral standards to another time period you’re 
bound find any society that isn’t your own is savage. If the 
people of the southern antebellum era saw, for example, a 
woman with shorts on in our time period, they too would 
deem our society morally reprehensible. The point is, 
morals change as society does, usually in the interests of 
increasing overall happiness, or more frequently, when it 
doesn’t interfere with the financial interests of the powers 
that be. There is no real moral progression without a god, 
there is simply moral change. Progression implies 
improvement, and improvement implies some objective 
standard to measure morals against. 

To argue for an objective moral system, there must 
be a law of nature for those morals to adhere to. For 
anything to be objectively right or wrong, there must be a 
god. It’s easy to argue for an objective moral system if 
there is a god in place. If there is some creator of the 
universe, it obviously decided upon the physical 
properties that make it up. If this creator had humans in 
mind during this process, and further decided it wanted 
to judge these humans based on their conduct during 
their physical existence, it would only make sense that a 
perfect being would define an unchanging heuristic to 
judge them against. If such a being did in fact put such a 
heuristic in place, it would literally be a law of the 
universe. There is no other way for moral issues, which 
are centered entirely around humans, to be universal. 
Without some sort of divine creator that had humans 
specifically in mind, the very notion of such human¬ 
centric regulations is impossible. Without a god, even the 
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most devout theologist will agree, we are unimportant 
specks, living in an uncaring universe. Without a god, 
there can be no objective rules pertaining only to 
humanity, there just isn’t anything beyond subjective 
human thought to judge them against. 

Determinism is a counterintuitive problem to 
tackle, even among Christians, it’s widely disagreed upon. 
Some sects of Christianity, namely the Calvinists, believe 
in predestination, the idea that God decides who will be 
saved and who will not before they have even been born. 
They are the exception, not the rule, however. While some 
other sects of Christianity believe in an easier to swallow 
variant of predestination, that God chooses people to be 
especially religious in order to help all the others who 
aren’t, most religious individuals, especially in the 
Abrahamic faiths, believe in free will. Most theologists 
argue free will is a critical part of Christianity as a whole! 
In the Abrahamic creation myth, Eve eating the forbidden 
fruit is widely regarded to be an act of free will. Surely 
God wouldn’t have predestined his “favorite creatures” to 
immediately be damned. Calvinists notwithstanding, the 
vast majority of Christians, and people of faith in general, 
believe that they have free will. True or not, their 
reasoning is fully contingent on the existence of a divine 
being. 

The only utility for free will, at least in religious 
thought, is based on the idea of an afterlife. After all, it 
really wouldn’t matter if humans were free or not if our 
actions weren’t going to be judged. If our actions are 
judged, and we aren’t free, God cannot be just. It’s akin to 
being angry at a puppet when you are the puppeteer. 
Alternatively, without a judgmental deity monitoring 
human affairs, if all of our choices are pure illusion, it 
really makes no difference. Theologians in the middle ages 
tried to wrap their minds around an all-knowing god that 
still allowed for free will. Through some interesting mental 
acrobatics, people like St. Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, 
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Boethius and Kierkegaard managed to find loopholes in 
logic, and proof from their holy texts that they did indeed 
have free will. The merits of their logic aside, it’s clear 
Christians want to believe in free will. To live virtuously in 
a predetermined world has no more value than to live 
without virtue, because either way, there was never any 
option not to. If the way they conduct themselves has no 
intrinsic value, what will God judge them upon? 

While belief in free will doesn’t require a religious 
premise, it certainly helps one’s case. On the other hand, 
while Calvinists are something of an outlier, for the most 
part, belief in determinism necessitates no god 
whatsoever. At the very least, it requires no personal god. 
It requires no god who is personally judging humans, 
punishing or rewarding them based on their worldly 
choices. This follows from the close ties between atheism 
and materialism. Of course, many atheists will still argue 
for free will, citing quantum physics, chaos theory and 
many other disciplines that are over my head and theirs, 
but to really argue determinism, one must be an atheist. 
For the reasons outlined above, it makes no sense to 
believe in an afterlife based on our conduct, and at the 
same time believe in a lack of free will. The contrapositive 
is true as well. If our actions aren’t being judged, what’s 
preventing the actions of an individual from being 
predetermined? An atheist world-view requires 
materialism to be true, which implies humans’ decisions 
are subject to the laws of nature, and the laws of nature 
happen to be extremely predictable. Additionally, if we can 
never know if what we do was predetermined, does it even 
matter? The existence of a god isn’t required to believe in 
free will, but the lack of one certainly is if one is to believe 
in determinism. 

The world of forms, at least as Plato put it, can 
really only make sense hand in hand with religion. To 
believe in anything that can exist outside of what we call 
“reality”—that which is physical—allows for the belief in a 
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god. If God exists, it certainly exists on some sort of 
metaphysical plane. Apologists will often argue God 
cannot be proven through logic because he exists beyond 
logic. Logic is a product of the universe, and God exists 
beyond it. While this argument is rather circular, it’s 
airtight in its self-reference. From this argument however, 
it really only makes sense to believe in the metaphysical if 
one also holds a belief in god. Moreover, it only makes 
sense to believe in God if one also believes in the 
metaphysical! In this way, God and the metaphysical are 
biconditionals, if one is true, so is the other. If one is 
false, so is its biconditional. 

Atheists, on the other hand, can hold no such 
beliefs in good faith. Atheists are by necessity 
materialists. If the supernatural quality of beauty can 
exist beyond human creation, outside of our minds, and 
in a literal plane of existence, there really isn’t a 
convincing argument for why God doesn’t exist. If any 
quality can exist beyond the physical world, who’s to say 
what cannot? For atheists, the strongest position to take 
is a materialist one. It begins to make more sense when 
applied to a reductionist mindset. Abstract concepts are 
recognizable but not definable, but why? One who 
believes in the metaphysical may say a painting is 
beautiful because it is similar to an ineffable quality called 
“aesthetic”. Aesthetic is a quality that is embodied literally 
in the platonic world of forms A physicalist could say the 
same thing without relating it to a metaphysical reason, 
however. The physicalist, who does not believe in a realm 
beyond the one they can observe, may say a painting has 
a certain pattern that human brains really enjoy. Humans 
cannot fully understand why, but a physical property of 
how the brain is set up makes it very much appreciate 
some qualities, like symmetry or color compliments, 
physically present in the work. Both conclusions are 
legitimate, however both conclusions stem from opposing 
predicates. If the metaphysical world (and therefore God) 
is real, the painting’s beauty is derived from some perfect 
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form of pure quality. If on the other hand, there is no 
metaphysical world (and therefore no God), the painting is 
pleasing to look at, simply because of the way it physically 
feels on the brain. 

This of course leads to the final, great divide 
between theists and atheists: the mind. It is very difficult 
to argue against physicalism as an atheist. There is really 
nothing to grasp onto for help. Every turn away from the 
mind being an emergent property of matter is a turn 
towards the metaphysical, and therefore the 
supernatural. A theist will argue for the metaphysical 
mind, because it’s required. The metaphysical mind is 
simply a longer way of saying the soul. Descartes 
proposed the soul and mind were inseparably the same 
entity. A theist cannot believe in the mind as a purely 
physical structure, just as an atheist cannot believe in the 
mind as a metaphysical one. Both are perfectly valid 
conclusions stemming from completely opposing 
assumptions, but only one can be true. 

The more one thinks about these unanswerable 
questions, the more layers that are peeled away from a 
topic, the more one can partition these schools of thought 
into theist or atheist. The quiet structuralism of religious 
upbringing underlying so many philosophies determines 
beliefs even beyond what the individual may have initially 
thought of. One may be unsure of God’s existence, but 
positive of a universal moral code. If this person is being 
sincere with themselves, they must then resign that they 
are a theist. In the same way, one may think they are sure 
of a God’s existence, but also be quite sure of materialism. 
Only one can be true, and they must decide which one 
they believe more. If more questions were deconstructed, 
it may be easier to derive our own conclusions. Questions 
of philosophy ultimately boil down whether or not you 
believe two or three beliefs, the rest is just conjecture and 
predicate logic from those core assumptions. If those 
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assumptions are true, modus ponens says what follows 
must be as well. 

Perhaps someday, the answers to the deepest 
premises in philosophy will be answered. Maybe someday, 
everything that is knowable will be known. Until then, the 
study of what must follow our flimsy predicates will 
remain critical to understanding the universe. At least in 
the cold, quiet uncertainty of it all, the one thing we can 
know for sure is some of us were right. We just never get 
to find out who. 
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Etiquette for Obscure 
Situations 


It has come to my attention that many important 
situations that may arise in formal settings are given no 
mention whatsoever by the most widespread books of 
etiquette. As it so happens, etiquette is completely 
arbitrary, and only exists, really, because we all agree on 
it. As a result, I think it’s high time that some situations 
are formalized. What follows are instructions on how to 
behave in some situations that to the best of my research, 
are completely forgotten, or avoided by the major texts on 
manners. Please take heed, and surely you will never 
commit one of these embarrassing faux-pas again. 


How to Eat A Popsicle in a Business Casual Setting 

When eating a popsicle in a business casual 
setting, it is important not to forget your manners, but 
more importantly, do not forget the meaning of eating a 
popsicle entirely. In this day and age, at any agile tech 
startup run by hippies there will undoubtedly be quirky 
business lunches. Perhaps the next young Zuckerberg 
invites you over to discuss a merger of his hot, new, 
virtual reality minesweeper MMORPG over finger 
sandwiches, and as a power move offers you a cherry twin 
pop instead of a cigar with your post-meal scotch. In a 
situation like this, your host is not only making a power 
move in an attempt to emasculate you, but they are also 
testing your wits and charm with a low-class delicacy to 
gauge how you will react. A situation like this calls for 
extreme tact and fortitude. Had you come to this situation 
unprepared, the popsicle, a seemingly sophomoric sugary 
snack would have been your ultimate downfall. Like the 
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mighty Goliath was defeated by the pebble of a small 
shepherd boy, so too you, a titan of industry, a gentleman 
beyond measure, would have been defeated by a fifty-cent 
frozen dessert! Not even a dairy one, at that. 

Recall, those who most excel at consuming 
popsicles like gentlemen are those who have the greatest 
peace of mind. To eat a popsicle correctly, one never 
rushes, for to do so is a great insult to the host who 
provided the popsicle primarily as a vehicle for 
conversation, rather than something to be hungrily wolfed 
down (like soup). Proper consumption of a popsicle is 
similar to proper consumption of a dark cigar. Make 
quick, shallow sucks on the top of the popsicle at first, 
but follow with long, pensive drags. All the while, it is 
imperative to avoid allowing more than one inch of the 
popsicle into the mouth at once. Excellent popsicle form 
looks more like kissing your dessert than slurping it 
down. It is never under any circumstances appropriate to 
bite or chew the popsicle. Doing so implies one is in a 
rush to finish and get on with the rest of the meeting. If 
the popsicle melts and sugary water gets on your hand, 
make no attempt to remove it. The sticky nectars will 
combine and coagulate when you shake your business 
partner’s hand on the way out, further solidifying the 
covenant both of you just created over your sugary treats. 

Traditional wisdom dictates that so-called “popsicle 
talk”, is too political, rude, or vulgar for women to partake 
in, and historically, while men were enjoying popsicles the 
ladies would clean, or prepare desert for the latter half of 
the evening. However, with this century being slightly 
more accommodating for women, it is now conventional 
for individuals of all genders to retire to the popsicle 
lounge after a good meal. Recall that whether a lady is 
present or not, a gentleman never speaks crassly, even 
over popsicles. 
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How to Correctly Propose a Gentleman's’ Duel in an 
Office Environment 

When proposing a gentleman’s duel, the utmost 
care and respect must be observed. A gentleman must 
never seem too eager to duel another, however in certain 
situations it is acceptable, perhaps even a necessity. If an 
individual slanders your house name, defiles a member of 
your family (living or deceased), insults your honor in a 
way that’s true (but no one else knows), or, worst of all, 
declines to marry your sister or daughter even after you 
have offered a proper dowry, proposing a duel is an 
acceptable response. In the business world, duels are 
frowned upon, but not uncommon. For this reason, it is 
important now more than ever to duel with honor and 
chivalry. Neglecting to do so could result in an 
embarrassment that would permeate throughout the 
office, and even result in a decrease of productivity. But if 
delicate care is taken in the formalisms with which one 
proposes a duel, not only can it result in better workplace 
synergy, but the dueler can retain their honor in the face 
of shame. 

To propose a duel, one must first publicly issue a 
grievance directly to the individual in question. The 
breakroom is an excellent place for this. A gentleman is 
never passive-aggressive, nor does a gentleman exaggerate 
the facts regarding the transgression. In proposing a duel, 
a gentleman will politely, yet firmly, express exactly what 
his opponent did to slight his honor, and if applicable, a 
nonviolent solution that will restore the honor of the 
accuser. The opponent then has the option to publicly 
apologize. However, more often they will opt for their 
second option—to select the weapon with which they will 
solve the altercation. The accuser then proposes a time 
and a place which must be agreeable to both parties. In a 
business setting all of this can be rather stressful to your 
coworkers and may even cause a noticeable decrease in 
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employee morale and as a result, team synergy. Modern 
business management theory suggests avoiding the 
proposal of duels with individuals of lower rank, though 
Pachter in her somewhat more modern The Essentials of 
Business Etiquette does concede it is sometimes 
necessary. 

At the time and location of the duel, tradition dictates that 
each member brings a witness and a personal doctor. The 
utmost of care must be taken in the selection of these two 
individuals. The witness must be cunning, yet still retain 
an aura of professionalism. Someone from middle 
management, or marketing is usually a good choice. It is 
the witness’job to observe either the cowardice of the 
opponent, or the nobility and honor of their sponsor. The 
doctor on the other hand, ought to be lackadaisical in 
their diagnoses, as if they observe the situation becoming 
dangerous it is their job to declare the opposer the victor 
(unless of course this is a duel to the death, which should 
be negotiated after the selection of weapons, though this 
can cause a great deal of stress for your coworkers and is 
not advised). When the opponent arrives, the witnesses 
will speak with one another in a last effort to restore 
peace. If they come to an agreement, the participant 
whose honor is restored or sullied must be part of the 
negotiation. 

If an agreement cannot be arrived upon, the duel 
will continue as scheduled. Whoever wins the duel as 
defined by the pre-agreed upon set of rules will restore 
their honor. It should be noted, however, that the 
restoration of honor will sometimes not be a suitable 
reason for HR to allow a dueler to continue their 
employment, especially if it was at the cost of another 
employee’s life. However, if an employee kills a manager 
over a matter of honor, it is considered extremely 
chivalrous to allow that employee to assume their 
manager’s rank, with a slight bump in pay. If, however, a 
manager kills their employee, this is considered an act of 
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dishonorable aggression, and will usually stir fear and 
quiet discontent in said manager’s staff. 


Table Setting Guides 

How to Set the Table When All of Your Guests Have One Arm 

Tradition dictates that a table is set with knives 
and spoons on the right, and forks on the left. If, however, 
the guests for the evening are all missing an arm, it is 
appropriate to set the table in accordance with their 
disability. In North America, proper one-armed table 
setting convention is to place the utensils in the following 
order: salad fork, entree fork, dessert fork, dessert spoon, 
entree spoon, soup spoon. However, the silverware ought 
to be positioned above the plate, rather than to the left 
and right of it. This serves a double purpose; it not only 
dissuades unsightly reaching across oneself to grab a 
utensil placed where one has no arm, but it avoids the 
embarrassment of setting all the utensils to the left of the 
plate, only to find out that one of your guests has only a 
right arm! 

How to Set the Table When the Table Has Non-Euclidean 

Geometry 

In the surprising event one finds their table has 
non-Euclidean geometry, it is crucial to set the table 
accordingly, rather than let slip the embarrassing fact 
that the angles of the table don’t sum to (n-2) * 180 
degrees! In the fortunate event that the table has concave 
non-Euclidean geometry, there is nothing to worry about. 
Simply clean the table well and serve a communal bowl of 
traditional Vietnamese phb using the table as a chalice. 
Rather than setting the table, simply hand spoons and 
chopsticks directly to the guests as you ladle the pho into 
it. In the less fortuitous scenario where the table is of the 
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form of a convex hull, the opposite must be done. Be sure 
to serve no soup, salad, rice, or couscous as they will be 
tumbling right off of your guests’ plates. Instead serve 
something heavy, and sticky like lamb with mint jelly, and 
stick the utensils straight into the meat like a carving 
knife and fork. This harkens back to simpler times on the 
open American prairie. Your guests will be delighted to 
relive the days when men were men, work meant time in 
the field, and meat was pinned straight onto the table 
with a carving knife. 

How to Set the Table When Time Is Running in The Wrong 

Direction 

When time runs backwards, it can seem that 
dinner parties never end. Luckily setting a table after a 
dinner party is easier than setting one beforehand. First, 
carefully remove all water from the sink where the dishes 
are soaking. The easiest way to do this is simply to allow 
the water to flow back into the faucet. Allow the bits and 
pieces of food to coagulate and dry back onto the china, 
flowing up from the sink disposal as necessary. At this 
point, the host should do their best to match silverware to 
plates in a way that makes sense. If the wrong fork is 
matched to the wrong plate, the whole fabric of existence 
could tear apart, creating a time loop that would send 
them right back to the beginning of this paragraph until 
they have attempted every permutation of forks and 
plates, this problem is further compounded with every 
additional spoon and knife used. 

Once the correct arrangements of silverware, and 
plates have been found, simply hand the dirty plates to 
your dinner guests and allow them to regurgitate food 
onto them. This process cleans the plate, slowly but 
surely, as the chunks of dried food join into the larger 
blobs of food they vomit onto their plates. Trust that so 
long as a new universe isn’t opened up by this process, by 
the time they spoon their now undigested meals back into 
the serving containers, their plates will be clean as a 
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whistle. Depending on the level of formality, the plates 
should either be put away immediately, or in a more 
formal setting, only put away before your guests have 
arrived for the evening. 


How to Introduce Yourself to an Inanimate Object in 
a Black-Tie Setting 

From time to time, a gentleman will find themselves 
at a gala, jamboree, or ball where their host or hostess 
introduces them to an inanimate object. Excellent 
conduct in this situation is a tricky, requiring extreme 
deftness, and charm. Avoiding a faux-pas while 
introducing yourself to a wooden dummy or a pet rock is 
quite difficult to do. Normally, when introducing yourself 
to an American or European man, a firm handshake with 
eye contact and an exchange of names is sufficient. There 
are of course exceptions, such as in Asian cultures, or 
when meeting a man with no hands, but these exceptions 
are trivial, and left as an exercise to the reader. When a 
gentleman is caught in a situation that requires 
introductions with an inanimate object, however, things 
can become much more complicated. 

The first thing to establish in this situation is what 
culture the inanimate object purports to be from. For 
example, when meeting a Japanese painted fan, proper 
custom would be to bow. This is easier to determine in 
some situations than others. When unsure to which 
culture the inanimate object belongs to, simply presume 
American formalities. Surely the esteemed, inanimate 
guest will not be offended if they have properly studied 
American etiquette, as any gentleman would have studied 
their guest’s ways. American etiquette for inanimate 
introductions is slightly different from conventional 
introductions, especially in a black-tie setting. The most 
important thing to consider is whether or not the object to 
which one is being introduced has arms, or other, similar 
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appendages. A lady does not have this disadvantage, for 
in any situation it is appropriate for her to curtsy and 
ask, “how do you do?” As a gentleman, however, the task 
becomes more troublesome. 

In the simplest scenario, where the inanimate 
object has no arms, or appendages otherwise (e.g. a pet 
rock, a lucky penny, or a man completely immersed in an 
iron lung), it is a good idea to simply say hello to it. Do 
not linger, but don’t be curt either. Simply say hello, say 
your name, and move along. Associating with anyone who 
would associate with an inanimate object this far removed 
from humanity could be damaging to your reputation. 

On the other hand, in the more trying case where 
the guest has arms, or some similar appendage (fins, 
stubs, a particularly gnarled branch on a piece of wood 
you are meeting) it is appropriate to simply shake the 
appendage as you would any human’s hand. A firm 
squeeze, a slight downward pull and eye contact, when 
relevant. Always state your name and a brief title if this is 
a business function, for example, “Hello, I’m Scottsby, 
swan upper to her majesty, The Queen”. Never ask a 
question as doing so could embarrass the host upon its 
inevitable silence. Of course, all of this assumes the 
inanimate object identifies as a male. If, upon your 
introduction to this object, the host gives any indication 
that it is a lady, especially a lady of stature, be sure to 
kiss its hand (or hand-analogue). Examples of names that 
suggest importance among female inanimate objects 
include, but are not limited to, “Lady Teddysworth, Her 
Highness Mrs. Snuffles, Duchess Snugglecakes, or 
Princess Barbie”. If the name offered up does not readily 
conform to one gender or another, assume the inanimate 
object identifies as the gender of the individual 
introducing the two of you. 
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How to Converse with Your Past Self in a Formal 
Setting 

From time to time, a cultured individual will find 
themselves in a situation where they must converse with 
themselves from the past. Ideally, one will never have to 
converse with a future version of themselves, unless of 
course the future version has committed quite a social 
blunder. As any person with good manners already 
knows, when speaking to a past version of oneself, it is 
absolutely imperative to retain as much anonymity as 
possible. This is not to say, however, that one should 
forget their manners! Address your past self as you would 
any other young man or lady. You may shake their hand 
(though doing so does increase your risk of cancer by 
about 75%), you should speak to them, however make no 
indication of who you are. If they, or anyone around you, 
comments on your veiy similar appearance, laugh it off. 
Take it as a colossal compliment! This will charm the 
younger you. But be firm; no, you are not related, you’ve 
never met, it’s just a coincidence. 

Perhaps the most important thing to keep in mind 
is that to the past version of you, you are a stranger. It 
may be tempting to inform them of how some decision 
they are about to make will ultimately be your biggest 
regret. It can be tempting to tell them to do something 
they are worried about, or not to do something they are 
sure of. In either case, remember, when you were in their 
position, a stranger told you the same thing, and clearly 
you didn’t listen. In most cases, it’s not worth bringing 
up, not simply because it avoids the bootstrap paradox, 
but more importantly because it’s simply impolite to pry 
into others’ personal lives, even if you are the other 
person. Don’t forget, no matter what you say, the fact that 
you exist to say it to your past self means it didn’t work. 
It’s futile, and quite frankly, it’s not becoming of a 
gentleman. 
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The best thing to do when conversing with your 
past self, is to converse as you would any other 
upstanding young man or woman. It’s simple, elegant and 
should simply be common sense. Of course, just 
remember to follow the etiquette of the time period you’re 
in. It would be absolutely drab to arrive in the 1950’s and 
shake hands with your past self, when it would be far 
more appropriate to swap leather jackets and do the twist. 
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The Highway Door 


While I was driving to work today, I saw something 
on one of those great brutalist concrete barriers between 
the trees and the road. Covered in ivy and moss, barely 
perceivable behind the swaths of tall grass, peeked an 
open door in the wall. What the great concrete walls are 
for in the first place is anyone’s guess. They stand guard, 
keeping the nature on one side and the man-made 
encroachments into it on the other. Allegedly they block 
the sounds of the road from whatever lies beyond them, 
but in my eyes, they block the trees from taking back the 
highway. The door ajar struck me, as I just assumed they 
only existed for moss to grow into the cracks. I had never 
seen one open, though as I child I often imagined what 
might lie behind the walls. 

I assumed that the walls were a divider some great 
kingdom of nature, and reality. Behind the wall gnomes 
and dragons scurried around, hiding in plain sight in the 
grass and trees. Surely the forest behind the wall was 
enchanted! What was the point otherwise? I imagined 
behind the wall were rolling fields of grass, painted with 
amber, and purple sunlight. There were meadows 
stretching infinitely in every direction. Gnats buzzed 
above the soft grass as it gently bounced in the wind. 
Small, indeterminate creatures lived in the grass, building 
homes, and casting spells behind the cover of the great 
wall and somehow the fields were perpetually 
experiencing sunrise or sunset. As a kid, I assumed 
beyond the wall was the world adults grew to stop 
believing in—the world of magic. Beyond the highway wall 
there was something, but I never knew what it was. 

As an adult, I’ve thought a lot about magic. Most of 
this book is in no uncertain terms written to dissolve 
“magic” or metaphysical beliefs many people hold true. 
Hypocritically though, I still believe in the world behind 
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the wall. Beyond the wall is something unknown, which 
until I look at it, may as well be the enchanted forest in 
my mind. So, when I saw the open door, I didn’t pull over. 

I didn’t park my car on the shoulder of the road and 
clamber over the ditch between the wall and the road. I 
certainly didn’t climb the overgrown grassy hill and walk 
through the door. I didn’t do all of that because deep 
down, I know what I would have seen. 

Had I done all of that and made it to the door, I 
would have seen nothing. Beyond the wall, there is likely 
a small forest, a neighborhood, and more roads. The wall 
doesn’t block man from nature or humans from magic, 
the wall is humanity adding another sliver of itself, 
laterally, through the tiny part of nature it hasn’t 
conquered yet. The door on the wall isn’t a portal from my 
world to the world of imagination. The door is a hole in a 
wall dividing nothing. Of course, I don’t know this for 
sure; I didn’t walk through the door. To walk through the 
door is to confirm that magic isn’t real, so I didn’t, and I 
won’t. 

In life, we need to have a willful ignorance in order 
to prosper, because so often it’s helpful. Some people call 
it faith and use it as a moral guide. Some people call it 
hope and use it to motivate their actions towards some 
goal. Some people call it belief in gnomes and smile when 
they see little doors on highway walls. When taking any 
sort of risk, or living any sort of full life, a small amount of 
willful ignorance has to exist. Without a blind belief in the 
logically impossible, nothing could get done. No one would 
fall in love if they didn’t start by lying to themselves, just 
a little bit. No one could succeed in their wildest dreams if 
they didn’t lie to themselves, just a little bit at first. 

Logical deduction is important, but sometimes it’s 
important to take a leap of faith. There are some things in 
life that just aren’t solvable mathematically. Whether the 
metaphysical exists or not, and whether there is anything 
beyond humanity, the fact remains that sometimes things 
feel true regardless of whether or not they are. The feeling 
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of truth is sometimes enough to motivate an individual to 
making it true. Whether or not our beliefs are true, if they 
help, why peek behind the curtain? 

In a cruel world that doesn’t care if you live or die, 
a world that couldn’t care less if you believed in god, loved 
your neighbor, or killed puppies, why destroy what little 
magic manages to exist? It doesn’t matter what’s beyond 
the wall. It doesn’t matter what I would see if I looked 
through the door. What matters is I saw the door, and for 
a second, I believed in something impossible. 
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